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Take a good look at this puture— 


It tells the truth about your savings 


Yes. Since the end of the war this is what has 
happened. Prices in the shops have already risen by 
50°; and wage-packets have risen by 80°,. But the 
fixed rate of interest paid on a conventional savings 
medium has of course stuck at exactly the same level. 

This means that the income you are getting today 
from any savings you put into such a security in 
1945 will buy for you only two-thirds as much as it 
used to buy when you embarked on the investment 
ten years ago. And of course your capital, guaranteed 
though it may be in terms of £. s. d., will have lost 
one-third of its real, purchasing-power value as well. 

Contrast this with the experience of the investor 
in Ordinary shares. Over the last ten years, the 
capital value of Ordinary shares has risen by 50°, 
—fully as much as shop prices; and income by double 
that amount—over 100°. A much happier picture. 


NOW UP BY 50% 
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(Compiled in collaboration with The Economist Intelligence Unit) 


THE MODERN WAY TO SAVE 


Obviously, then, the prudent investor should turn to 
Ordinary shares for protection against the ever rising cost 
of living. Not just one share; not just any shares; but a 
wide spread of shares carefully selected by expert investment 
managers with many years of experience. This kind of 


investing is now open to anyone who can put aside regular 





savings out of income. Capital outlay is not necessary. 





WHAT YOU DO 


Send in this coupon now for the two easy-to-read free 
booklets giving you full details of the Plan and how to join 
it. You will find it well worth while. 








JOIN THE ‘M & G’ THRIFT PLAN 


Since this entirely new savings scheme was launched in 
October, 1954, not a day has passed without new savers 
being enrolled ; and subscriptions are now flowing in at the 
rate of £1,000 a day. The Plan is simple, sound and econ- 
omical. It enables you to spread your savings widely, from 
the very outset, over the Ordinary shares of about 150 
leading Industrial enterprises. And it is managed by 
Municipal & General Securities Company, Limited, who 
have specialised in this kind of investment medium. since 
1931. You pay in your savings as and when you like (as 
little as £10 a year or as much as you wish) ; and of course 


you can make withdrawals whenever you choose. 


MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY, LIMITED, 9 CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 





To: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Please send me without obligation free copies of the booklets 
‘A New Deal for Savings’ and ‘ The Plan and How it Works’, 
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MONUMENT TO FRAUD 


Television Authority is a notable example of the art, or 

science, of public relations; bland and plausible, it says 
very little very well. Nobody would guess, reading these re- 
assuring phrases, that the past few weeks have seen a crisis in 
commercial television, in the course of which it has been trans- 
formed. When it opened last September, serious plays, debates, 
and features were to be seen as well as the basic entertainment. 
By December viewer-research had revealed that serious pro- 
grammes had no drawing power; advertisers complained that 
they were not getting their money’s worth. Associated Tele- 
vision promptly threw what little serious material they carried 
overboard, even abandoning the production of plays. 
Associated Rediffusion, though harder pressed, tried to obey 
the spirit of the TV Act a little longer: then they, too, were 
forced by financial stringency to remove or cut down serious 
programmes, or push them out till late at night. 

One of the first results of this change of heart has been the 
resignation of Aidan Crawley and of his assistant, Richard 
Goold-Adams from Independent Television News, ITN has 
been commercial television’s only succés d’estime to date; part 
of its reputation rested on the contrast with the BBC’s feeble 
television news services, but much was the result of ITN’s 
intrinsic liveliness. News, however, is not commercially profit- 
able. Some of the contractors wish to cut it down, others to 
get rid of it altogether. Mr. Crawley felt that the Authority 
should back him in his determination to maintain and expand 
his service; when the Authority weakened, he resigned. 

There is more than a hint of sarcasm in his suggestion that 
the Authority should itself take over the running of the news 
service. It may have to do so; but it has not yet shown itself 
capable even of performing its minimum function of com- 
pelling the contracting companies to obey the TV Act. Under 
the Act, the Authority must satisfy itself that programmes 
‘maintain a proper balance in their subject matter and a high 
general standard of quality.’ Neither ‘balance’ nor ‘quality’ is 
susceptible of easy definition, but by any standards the present 
programmes observe no sort of balance between the light and 
the serious; and, apart from a few slick imported TV quickies, 
they are under-rehearsed, scrappily produced and shoddy. 

The Authority does not deny this fact: the excuse that its 
Chairman, Sir Kenneth Clark, has put forward is that the Act’s 
Safeguards may have to be suspended for two or three years, 
because experience has shown that the Act will be unworkable 
until the whole network of commercial television stations is 
Operating; by which time the contractors will be able to 
produce much more cheaply by taking in each other’s products. 

This would be a perfectly reasonable argument if it could be 
assumed either that the contractors have any intention of obey- 


Te statement issued this week by the Independent 





ing the Act in two or three years’ time, or that the Authority 
will be strong enough to compel them. Neither assumption is 
probable. The contractors are already pressing that the BBC 
should be left to undertake the Home and Third programmes, 
as it were, leaving commercial to provide the Light; if the 
public likes these commercial programmes, why deprive it of 
them? But the Act specifically called for an alternative pro- 
gramme to the BBC. Where there are only a couple of trans- 
missions, to demand that one should be almost exclusively 
devoted to mass entertainment is as illogical as to insist that if 
there were only two newspapers, one should be the News of 
the World. The Act, therefore, specifically forbade the type of 
television that is now in operation. 

As for the possibility that the Authority will show its teeth 
later, its record to date is not reassuring. That Mr. Crawley 
has resigned because he feels that the Authority has let him 
down is in itself humiliating; but there has been an even more 
glaring example of its weakness. 

Some months ago the Authority refused to give the London 
weekend contract to Val Parnell and his associates, on the 
sensible grounds that they had too much power in show 
business already. Instead, the contract was given to Mr. 
Norman Collins—again sensibly, as he more than any other 
man deserves to be called the father of commercial television 
(though he will doubtless be denying paternity before very 
long). But no man, evidently, can set bounds to the march of a 
show-business empire. Before long the Parnellites had moved 
quietly into Associated Television; and now Mr. Collins is on 
the sidelines, a minister without portfolio—without even a 
seat in ATV’s production cabinet. If this was wrong last 
summer, it is still wrong; but the Authority has done nothing to 
remedy it. 

What could it do? Commercial television is trying to work 
under an Act which is unworkable, and under an Authority 
which lacks authority. Largely this is the fault of its com- 
position. Its chairmanship, a full-time job if ever there was one, 
ought not to have been given to a man with another full-time 
job. As Director-General there should be a man who can 
display firmness in making decisions, not merely skill in ex- 
cusing them. Many of the members of the Authority are 
scattered around the country; it meets at infrequent intervals— 
last Tuesday’s was the first effective meeting for a month. The 
Authority has not been entirely ineffectual; it has ordered off 
some obnoxious features, including the worst excesses of 
People are Funny, and ordered on a religious feature on 
Sundays. But in general it has been content to hold the con- 
tractors’ coat-tails, rationalising their decisions. 

Still, the Authority is not the real culprit. It has a duty to 
develop commercial television, as well as to control it—not an 
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easy combination. The responsibility undoubtedly was with 
the Government. In retrospect, it is now necessary to admit 
that the Act was put through by a mixture of hypocrisy and 
self-deception. The TV lobby never had any belief that the 
Act’s safeguards would work: they were put in to appease 
anxious Conservatives, in the expectation that once com- 
mercial television was in operation the safeguards could be at 
first temporarily abandoned, and then forgotten. (The fact that 
the Labour Party’s motives in opposing the Act were no more 
reputable is hardly an excuse.) 

How can Parliament expect its devotion to its dignity— 
reflected in, say, the 14-day rule—to be taken seriously, if it 
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allows commercial television to follow its present course? Does 
the Government remember its promises that advertising 
interests would not be allowed to call the programme tune? 
They have perforce called it, and the contractors perforce are 
dancing to it. Does the Government remember the high serious. 
ness with which it called for freedom on the air, in order that al] 
manner of subjects, political, social, spiritual, might be dis. 
cussed? Let it look at the commercial programmes, and 
add up the time devoted to such subjects: the sum will not 
take it long. As it now exists, commercial television is a 
monument to fraud—a daily reminder of the worthlessness of 
political promises. 


The American Welfare State 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


State has this month won its final, irreversible victory in 

this country, but a case can certainly be made to this effect. 
In his State of the Union message and in the budget he is pro- 
posing for the coming fiscal year, which begins on July 1, the 
President has committed himself and his party to government 
intervention in almost every area in which New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers have held it to be desirable and to a programme of 
government spending that, if adopted, will make it impossible, 
or in any case extremely awkward, for Republicans to describe 
themselves as champions of economy for economy’s sake. The 
budget calls for an outlay of sixty-six billion dollars. This is, 
roughly, four billion more than the administration wanted last 
year and nine billion more than it asked the year before that. 
It is some fourteen billion less than the Truman administration 
got during its last year in office, but the Korean war was being 
fought at that time, and the costs of rearmament and foreign 
aid were about at their peak. If a proper discount is allowed for 
the abnormalities of the period, the cost of government under 
the Republicans can be made to appear as high or higher than 
the cost of government under the spendthrift Democrats. 

The Republicans, of course, would not let such an argument 
go unchallenged. They would point out that they have brought 
the budget into balance and that their spending will not 
increase the national debt. Greater productivity has raised 
internal revenues. Moreover, there have been tax cuts—modest 
but appreciated. The claim can, and will, be made that appro- 
priations could be higher than the President wants them to 
be and the burden on the citizenry less than it was in former 
years. Yet the fact remains that the Republicans have pretty 
well abandoned the economy drive that was to so many of 
them a political raison d’étre. They have not abandoned it 
because they found it impossible of achievement. As a matter 
of fact, they succeeded quite well with it at first. When Mr. 
Eisenhower took office, he went promptly to work cutting 
down the budget that Mr. Truman had already submitted to 
Congress. The Truman budget called for well over seventy 
billion in ‘new obligational authority’—the technical term used 
to distinguish the government’s request for the power to spend 
from the amount it actually pays out in a given accounting 


| T would be a bit too glib, perhaps, to say that the Welfare 
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Washington 
period—and the Eisenhower administration whittled it down 
to approximately sixty-two billion. The next year obligational 
authority went down to fifty-seven billion. Democrats com- 
plained that national defence was in jeopardy, that the mutual- 
security programme was being wrecked, that essential domestic 
services were being neglected, but the Republicans pressed 
on with their militant frugality, and if there is any inherent 
virtue in saving money, they exhibited a capacity for it. The 
economy drive was a huge success in the sense that some 
thirteen or fourteen billion dollars were saved, or in any case 
not spent. Some people had doubted this was possible—quite 
apart from whether it was desirable. 


But the Republicans lost control of Congress in 1954—the 
year that all the money was not spent—and this explains in 
part why the next year’s budget went up 6 per cent. and why 
this year’s will be up 16 per cent. It does not, to be sure 
explain why the President and Mr. Dulles think there should 
be more foreign aid, an item that accounts for a large part of 
the present increase. Stiffening anti-Communist resistance in 
Afghanistan is not a very good way to win votes in Iowa. But 
the loss of the 1954 elections did persuade a number of 
Republicans that the American people, no matter how great 
their approval of government economy in the abstract, liked 
the idea of government funds being spent to further their well- 
being. In a sense, foreign aid and the Welfare State have the 
same political rationale: the United States competes with the 
Russians for the approval of Egyptians, Afghans, and Peru- 
vians by spending large sums of money on those people; the 
Republicans compete with the Democrats by the same means 
for the approval of Californians, Pennsylvanians, and Ne- 
braskans. : 

At any rate, things have changed a good deal. “The dimen- 
sions of government responsibility are as broad as the farm 
problem itself,’ the President said in his State of the Union 
message. The President can’t really believe that; as a matter 
of fact there is really nothing there to believe, and one imagines 
that the presence of such a sentence in the message is more than 
anything else testimony to the deadening of our responses to 
words. But a few years ago the man who said this would have 
been put down as a Socialist, and not a ‘creeping’ one, either; 
it would have been unthinkable for a Republican—even a 
farm-state Republican caught in the act of voting crop sub- 
sidies—to express himself in this way. But the President's 
message was shot through with sentiments of this sort, and 
it is not the only piece of Republican oratory in which they 
can be found. The administration wants to enlarge the federal 
role in education, in road-building, in housing, in medicine 
and public health, and in halé a dozen other things. It makes 
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no apologies for wishing to spend four billion dollars more 
at the end of its first four years than at the beginning—or 
nine billion more than in the proud year when it succeeded 
in paring its requests to the breathtakingly low figure of fifty- 
sven billion. It has made its peace with the Welfare State and 
the twentieth century. Whether this is good or bad depends, 
asthe politicians say, on how you look at it. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE week’s foreign news has been dominated by Mr. 

Dulles’s indiscretion in Life, an article that raises oncé 

again all the issues on which Great Britain has differed 
from the US and that at a time when the British Prime Minister 
is on the point of setting out for Washington. Comment in 
this country on the Secretary of State’s publicising of himself 
ys the strong man of Western diplomacy has been fairly 
restrained, the Foreign Office contenting itself with pointing 
out the various inaccuracies in his version of history (especially 
the inaccuracy of the idea that Great Britain ever consented 
to consider armed intervention in Indo-China), but in America 
critics have not been so tactful. 

The Middle East, of course, is still far from quiet, and, 
though order reigns at Amman, there is a lingering impression 
that it is not for long. Israel’s raid on Syrian army posts has 
been up for consideration before the Security Council, but, 
owing to conflicting resolutions put forward by the Western 
Powers and the USSR, no consensus has so far been obtained, 
though all speakers were united in condemning the Israeli 
action. The potential explosiveness of this area is underlined 
by recent Soviet moves to strengthen their diplomatic repre- 
sentation there. M. Generalov, late Ambassador in Canberra, 
has been appointed to Libya, while the first secretary of the 
Soviet embassy in Cairo, M. Kiktev, has been promoted to 
the post of Ambassador in Beirut. The British Ambassador 
in Belgrade has called on the Jugoslav Foreign Minister to 
discuss Marshal Tito’s criticism of the Baghdad pact during 
his visit to Cairo. Meanwhile, in Egypt Colonel Nasser has 
announced the proposals for a new constitution which is to 
be approved by a plebiscite in June. These provide for a 
President and a single-chamber legislative assembly. The 
President will be elected, also by a plebiscite, on July 7. By 
and large, the proposals provide for far more liberalisation of 
political life than was expected. 

In Cyprus a bad situation has been made worse by the 
growth of tension between the Greek and Turkish communi- 
ties following on the murder of a Turkish policeman in Paphos. 
There have been demonstrations by the Turkish community, 
and the canard put about by Athens radio that the policeman 
was murdered by British agents has been believed by nobody. 
However, there are signs that the Ethnarchy has been scared 
by the passions that have been released, and Archbishop 
Makarios has shown moderation in failing to deliver his usual 
political blast on the anniversary of the enosis plebiscite. 

The new Soviet five-year plan which has just been announced 
in Moscow is remarkable for its emphasis on technical train- 
ing. It provides for 50 per cent. more technicians by 1960—a 
lesson that the West might well take to heart. It also announces 
big increases in productivity in all the industrial sectors but 
(apart from asking for 100 per cent. increase in labour 
productivity on collective farms) does not seem calculated to 
do much to remedy the disproportion between agriculture and 
industry which is the main defect of the Soviet economy. 

Other foreign news items include the meeting of the new 
French National Assembly, where it now appears possible 
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that a Socialist will be the first to have a shot at forming a 
new government. M. Poujade has appeared in court on a 
charge of defaming the President of the National Assembly, 
and one deputy of his party has demanded the annulment of 
the elections. The American budget contains provisions for 
an increase of one thousand million dollars in defence credits. 
The legality of the Malta referendum on integration with the 
UK has been challenged by the Maltese Nationalists. In 
Germany a number of ‘war criminals’ have been returned from 
the Soviet Union, and the German Government has asked 
Great Britain to sell it seven frigates to serve as a foundation 
for the new German navy. Nine Communists have been killed 
in Malaya this week, while Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Chief 
Minister of the Federation, has arrived in London and begun 
his talks on Malayan independence. There has been a railway 
disaster in Sweden, and in Ecuador five American missionaries 
have been massacred by Indians. An outbreak of cannibalism 
is reported from India, where two Saddhus have confessed 
that they belong to the Aghori sect which has traditionally 
practised ritual anthropophagy. 

At home the Prime Minister in his speech at Bradford has 
recommended that increased profits should be passed on in 
the form of lower prices rather than of increased dividends. 
Otherwise interest has been divided bead the Independent 
Television Authority and Smithfield meat market. In the latter 
dispute as to whether butchers coming to collect meat have 
to have porters or not, it is now becoming apparent that the 
writ of the courts does not run in the TGWU. In spite of a 
court decision that butchers had the right, Mr. Tribe, market 
organiser of the TGWU, has declared that they will not be 
allowed to, and all attempts to take away meat without porters 
have failed. In the ITV, alarm and despondency have been 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Aidan Crawley, editor-in- 
chief of the Independent Television News. The Sunday news- 
paper, the People, has been censured by the Press Council for 
breaking the embargo on the New Year honours list. There 
has been the usual quota of industrial disputes this week, 
including one in the printing trade, which has led to a ban on 
overtime by two printing unions. At Harwell two new atomic 
reactors have been set in operation. The Theron, the head- 
quarters ship of the British Antarctic Expedition, is still in 
the ice somewhere in the Weddell Sea. Sir Oswald Mosley has 
addressed a meeting of his Union movement in a school hall 
in Bethnal Green. Black flags and shirts were much in evidence. 


Sporting enthusiasts will be glad to hear of the defeat of 
France by Scotland at Rugby football (12—0), and sorry 
about the retirement of Len Hutton from cricket. The Oxford 
Playhouse is threatened with closing once again, but the Taj 
Mahal is quite secure according to the Director of Antiquities 
in Agra. A round-up of witch-doctors has been going on in the 
Belgian Congo, and two hundred of them have been interned. 


JANET MARSHALL INTELLIGENCE 


“TRAMP BREAKS DOWN AFTER ALL-DAY GRILLING.’—Daily 
Mail. 

*FORTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD Avril made his dramatic statement 
. . . after detectives had questioned him for thirty hours.’— 
Daily Mirror. 

‘HIS ALLEGED confession was made after two days of ques- 
tioning. . . .—News Chronicle. 

*THREE DAYS’ almost ceaseless questioning of the 43-year-old 
tramp . . .—Daily Sketch. : 

‘POWERFUL, 43-year-old Avril broke down and confessed 
after five days’ questioning . . ..—Daily Express. 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HERE are two ways of ensuring that one’s views are 

not treated seriously. One is to suggest that the accep- 

tance of the American loan after the war was a supreme 
act of folly. The other is to quote Milner’s views about the 
Commonwealth and Empire. Do either of these things, and 
immediately one becomes a-crank. If one is a politician, one 
will be kept near the boundaries of politics, as were L. S. Amery 
and Lord Altrincham. As a political writer, one will be advised 
to keep off policy and stick to day-to-day reporting. Well, 1 am 
a crank. I believe with Milner that ‘the survival of Britain 
through the preservation and development of the Empire must 
be the supreme concern of all Britons.’ Neither of the two 
major parties believes this. During the past ten years, when 
both of them have enjoyed periods of secure office, neither has 
proposed a single act of policy which has betrayed even the 
slightest belief that the development of the Commonwealth 
and Empire should be given priority. 

The small encouragement which has been given since 1945 
to industrial development in the Commonwealth and Empire is, 
I think, unforgivable. No one suggests that the £500,000,000 a 
year which is said to be necessary for the full exploitation of the 
resources of the Commonwealth and Empire could easily be 
found or could all be found. But at least something more could 
have been done in the development of multilateral organisa- 
tions and multilateral enterprises. The proposals which have 
been made from time to time for Commonwealth Development 
Banks, Development Organisations and Migration Boards have 
received scant attention and even scantier support. Together 
with the lack of encouragement for private investment and 
development there has been the persistent unwillingness of the 
British Government to devote any significant portion of this 
country’s resources to Commonwealth and Empire develop- 
ment. There is something radically at fault with a great Im- 
perial country which is prepared to tax its subjects in order to 
maintain for them the Welfare State, but which asks almost 
nothing of the same people in order to develop and strengthen 
the Commonwealth and Empire on which their prosperity must 
ultimately depend. 

There has been a narrowness of vision, too, about the 
purposes of economic development. British investment in 
India, for example, would be amply repaid in political terms 
alone. A far-seeing and courageous British Government, for 
example, would regard the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of India as one way of helping her to assume the leader- 
ship of Asia. India has to take a lot of side-kicks for her 
neutralist policy, but she is being left to rely almost wholly on 
her own resources in the struggle with China which is develop- 
ing and which, in all probability, will dominate the last quarter 
of this century. A British Government with political vision 
would, in 1947, have set about helping to develop the cotton 
industry in India. This would have involved saying openly what 
is now widely agreed in private—that the Lancashire cotton 
industry is no longer supportable, that Lancashire must 
concede that it cannot compete with Asia. But there is no 
reason why Asia should mean Japan when it could so easily 
mean India. Cotton weaving, after agriculture, is India’s most 
important indigenous industry. But her mineral resources are 
still sadly underdeveloped. I have yet to be convinced that 
India does not have an equal claim with Britain to the rapid 
development of atomic energy for industrial purposes. The 
concentration of industrial development at this late date in the 
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most vulnerable island in the Commonwealth and Empire jg 
likely to seem inexplicable to historians a hundred years from 
now. 

But India at least has a teeming population. What of the 
wide open spaces of other Commonwealth countries? What of 
the huge, undeveloped mineral resources (the titanium, the 
iron ore, the petroleum) of Canada? Is Australia to be regarded 
by all British Governments only as a country which is suff. 
ciently underpopulated to make it a convenient testing ground 
for the weapons of modern war? Are we satisfied that South 
Africa should have only three Europeans to the square mile 
(here again the political implications of an active policy of 
economic development should be obvious enough)? It is almost 
forty years since the Dominions Royal Commission came to the 
conclusion that ‘Of all the problems which lie before imperial 
statesmanship none is more important than that of emigration, 
Its successful organisation lies at the root of the problem of 
[Commonwealth] development, and largely upon it depends the 
progress of the immense territories of the Dominions and the 
increase of power of the Empire as a whole.’ They have been 
forty years in which nothing has been done. Every obstacle to 
planned emigration is exaggerated by political and Civil Service 
opinion in this country. No serious attempt has ever been made 

either multilaterally or bilaterally—to discover whether the 
problem of the age-groups of emigrants could not be solved 
satisfactorily. British politicians, in short, have ceased to think 
imperially. 

This could be merely the symptom of a country in decline: 
a country which is decadent instinctively tries both to contract 
and to ossify. It could, on the other hand, and this is the more 
hopeful diagnosis, be the symptom of a governing élite in 
decline. I believe that there are good reasons for thinking this 
is true. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IT HAS been widely pointed out that if the policeman had died 
the three innocent men who were convicted of assaulting him 
and were released last week would have been hanged. That is 
almost certainly true but, if they had been hanged, would we 
ever have found out about the miscarriage of justice? I doubt 
it. The real criminals would probably not have confessed, and 
if they had done so, the confessions would probably have been 
blithely disregarded. It is very much easier to establish the 
innocence of a living than of a dead man, and the Evans- 
Christie case has shown how reluctant the Home Office is to 
admit that an innocent man has been hanged. 
* * * 

ON THEIR release two of the men were given £300 and one was 
given £400 as ex gratia payments. Even such a mythical figure 
as an admirer of the Home Office would not say that foresight 
was one of its more noticeable qualities. I assume therefore 
that the decision on what sum to award was taken after the 
innocence of the men had been established. In other words men 
who were known to be innocent were kept in prison while 
officials looked up precedents and argued over figures. Apart 
from that it is quite clear that the whole procedure is wrong. 
Men who have been treated like this should not on release be 
offered a grossly inadequate sum on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
(If the men were consulted while still in prison, they were under 
duress and the point is not affected.) Wrongly convicted 
prisoners should be given enough money to rehabilitate them. 
The Home Office should behave like an insurance company 
and there should be proper negotiations between it and the 
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men’s legal advisers. In this case it seems that two of the men 
had been to prison before, and one had a clear record. Quite 
obviously he should have been given a great deal more than 
the other two. In fact he was given only an extra £100. This sort 
of absurdity can only be satisfactory to connoisseurs of 
buereaucratic folly. 

* * * 
WHEN I WAS A boy I was once told that no gentleman wears a 
kilt south of Perth. So 1 suppose that judged by the simple test 
of latitude Herr Werner Sczepanek, a postal. sorter of Ham- 
burg, would commit no solecism by wearing a kilt in his free 
time. But a Hamburg court has taken a sterner view and ruled 
that civil servants look ‘undignified’ in kilts. That puts a dif- 
ferent complexion on it, and should cause a row in Scotland. I 
am glad that Herr MacSczepanek is to go to a higher court in 
defence of the feilebeag, which ‘even south of Perth’ is no less 
‘dignified’ a garment than those comical short pants affected by 
so Many grown-up members of the Germanic race in their 
free time. 

* * * 
BOTH CANON COLLINS (in our correspondence columns) and Dr. 
Soper (in Tribune) have replied to my comments on the sermon 
in which Canon Collins asked: ‘How can any Christian, be he 
the Archbishop of Canterbury or the humblest member of any 
Church congregation, suppose that it is consistent with the 
gospel of love to support the making and testing of atom or 
hydrogen bombs?’ But he misses my point. The fact that 
Christians have been wrong in the past about the way to deal 
with heresy or schism has no relevance to the proposition 
which Canon Collins asserts by implication: namely that all 
those Christians, of high estate and low, who think it essential 
to manufacture hydrogen bombs, and ‘other modern weapons’ 
in defence of Christian civilisation against an enemy well armed 
with like weapons, are not Christians at all. My main objection 
to Canon Collins’s argument is that it boils down to this: “The 
only real sort of Christian is my sort of Christian.’ This is the 
arrogance which I find disturbing. In Tribune last week Dr. 
Soper made a courteous retort with much of which I heartily 
agree. But when, towards the close of his argument, he says 
that ‘for me, Socialism and the way of non-violent love are just 
as essential beliefs as the Divinity of Christ and the resurrection 
of the dead,’ he amply confirms the point which I was trying to 
make. 

* * * 
A FRIEND of mine who has a friend who has some connection 
with the Territorial Army has sent me a form which contains 
definitions to be applied to “War.” This is a harmless enough 
document which reveals that ‘limited war’ is, in the opinion of 
the War Office, nothing other than ‘any international armed 
conflict short of global war.’ Nor is it startling to learn that 
‘Cold War is therefore defined as the continuing world-wide 
struggle between Communism and the Free World waged by 
all means short of international armed conflict.’ But what | 
really admire is the subtlety of the requirements that the 
adjectives ‘warm’ and ‘total’ should in future be avoided as they 
lack precision, and that ‘the adjective conventional should not 
be applied to war but only be related to weapons. . . .” This 
means, | suppose, the official burial of the last lingering hope 
that war might yet be conducted again on sporting lines. 


+ * * 


THE FOURTH SURVEY published by the International Press In- 
stitute, Government Pressures on the Press, is the Institute’s 
most useful study to date. We are still inclined to think of the 
freedom of the press as something which—like freedom from 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment—is a matter of common and 


ai 


statute law. But of course it is not; most of the restrictions on 
press freedom these days are indirect, many of them intangible. 
This survey records the expedients adopted in different 
countries: subsidies, newsprint allocation, official advertising, 
discrimination in the issue of official information—all the 
pressures, direct and indirect, open or disguised, by which 
governments (including our own) try to convert the press into 
a state public relations service. Such a survey is valuable 
because governments which would have no hesitation in em- 
ploying pressure against minority opinions (knowing that the 
majority is on their side) may hesitate if the pressure is exposed 
in other countries, thereby inviting mistrust or ridicule. The 
publicity given to recent action against the opposition press in 
Turkey and in Pakistan, for example, does appear to have had 
some effect in restraining the Governments concerned. 
* ” a 


I SEE THAT the new sense of the word ‘Establishment’ is now 
becoming quite respectable: it has been mentioned even from 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the course of a sermon 
Canon Collins identified some of the bodies which he regards 
as members of the Establishment (a comprehensive list, but 
why on earth the poor British Council of Churches?). Inde- 
pendent Television News elaborated his remarks on Sunday 
evening. Solemnly it gave its list of Establishment bodies as 
well—but incomprehensibly omitted to mention the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority. Since the Chairman of ITA is 
also Chairman of the Arts Council, and thus is the only person 
who holds two key positions in the Establishment, the omission 
was regrettable. 
. + » 
NOW THAT the correspondence about the Casement diary has 
been closed I must confess that I am not much wiser than I was 
when the controversy began. My suspicion is that Admiral Sir 
William James has the stronger case when he argues the 
authenticity of the diary; but equally I must admit that Pro- 
fessor Desmond Williams and others have asked some very 
awkward questions. At any rate there is one point on which 
there is now no disagreement: that the mystery can easily and 
quickly be cleared up if the diary is produced. There is now no 
point in withholding it from scrutiny: Casement’s reputation 
is, rightly or wrongly, black enough already, and there is now 
no reason why the authorities should not unearth this un- 
pleasant document and re-examine it, in the light of the ques- 
tions put by Professor Williams and others in recent weeks. 
me ” * 


IN THE WORLD of English literature today, the worst thing to 
be is an established writer. If you are dead and sufficiently 
obscure or once famous and now neglected, you can look 
forward from the next world to a revival. However dull you 
were, there will be somebody to write a thesis on you. If you 
are alive and have never published a book before, you may 
be sure of praise, or at any rate recognition. Your second book 
will be thought not so good as your first. This will be partly 
because the reviewer wishes to show that he has read your 
first book, or at least the reviews of it. If you persist in writing 
books after this, you will receive, at the most, inclusion in 
‘Books Received’ or ‘Other Books in Brief.’ But I am told 
that reviews do not matter. Publishers’ travellers are the people 
who sell books. 
a” ” . 

THE Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers is 
giving an entertainment on Thursday at the Fishmongers’ Hall. 
Many distinguished people have been invited. I understand that 
one Minister so far forgot himself as to decline the invitation 
to the Fishwives’ Ball. PHAROS 
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The New Estate in Great Britain 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


NEW class has come into existence in Great Britain. 

It has been created by the two great pressures thai have 

transformed our national life since the decision to 
abandon Free Trade in 1931—the industrial revolution that 
has moved several millions of people to new jobs and new 
homes, and the political revolution that has given the wage- 
earner full employment in a Welfare State. A vast resettlement, 
of wealth and of human beings, has taken place in this country. 
It is the most far-reaching change since the coming of indus- 
trialism. Its consequences can be seen in every corner of our 
social fabric; they are altering our politics, our newspapers, our 
habits of living, our entire national character. 

One of its consequences is the creation of a new class com- 
posed of the manual workers who are the principal beneficiaries 
of the resettlement. They have been lifted out of poverty and 
also out of their old surroundings. Now they form the bulk of 
the inhabitants on the municipal housing estates that encircle 
London and every other urban centre. They are the New Estate 
of the realm. 

They began to emerge in the decade before the war. Those 
were the years of the great migration from the coal, cotton and 
shipbuilding areas where lost markets had produced mass 
unemployment. The 1932 tariff revitalised steel and engineering; 
the electric grid, completed in 1933, provided abundant power; 
cheap money made capital easy to raise. Between them these 
things altered the map of industrial England. They marked it 
with, for example, the new steelworks at Corby, in the heart 
of rural Northamptonshire; the expansion of chemicals in 
south Lancashire, of motor-cars in Oxford, Dagenham and the 
Midlands; the forest of new factories in the Bristol-Gloucester 
area; and, most conspicuous of all, the great growth of light 
industries in the South that turned Greater London, Middle- 
sex, Essex and most of Berkshire into manufacturing zones. 

The mass deployment of workers caused by these changes 
was made possible by a boom in house-building. During the 
six years 1933-39 more than two million new houses went up. 
Nearly half a million of them were built, owned and let by 
local, authorities with the aid of Government subsidies. The 
Council house became an important part of the national land- 
scape. 

Building policy since 1945 has spread the New Estate far 
beyond its pre-war frontiers. In the past ten years a further 
two million houses have been completed—and 1,600,000 of 
them are council-owned 

Now that the resettlement is almost complete, the pattern of 
the New Estate has become clear. Here you can study a working 
model of the promised land that the reformers have been 
demanding ever since the attack began on the evils of Victorian 
industrialism. This is what life is like when all the dragons that 
menace the manual worker have been slain; when poverty, 
unemployment and insecurity are wiped out; when houses, jobs, 
schools and social services are available to everybody; when 
all the perorations have been fulfilled. What sort of life is it? 


LIFE BY PROXY 


Any attempt at a fair assessment must start from two facts, 
both incontrovertible. Firstly, the New Estate is a way of life 
that its inhabitants find completely satisfactory; secondly, they 
have many good reasons for doing so. The critics who deride 
it as a Subtopian desert, a spiritual and cultural void, must 


remember what went before it. Contrast it with the mass 
unemployment of Tonypandy or Oldham in the 1930s; or with 
the Middlesbrough that Lady Bell described in 1911; sti 
more, with William Booth’s picture of working-class London 
in 1890 or the Manchester that Engels saw in 1844—and it 
is a near-paradise. It does represent by far the highest level 
that the common man has ever reached in this country. What- 
ever its shortcomings, no serious observer will dispute that it 
has lifted a heavy load from our social conscience. 

One word sums up the New Estate: the word ‘security.’ It is 
security in working-class terms, maintained and enforced by 
working-class methods. The traditional values of the middle 
and professional classes form no part of it; among wage-earners 
these values are meaningless. 

To the middle-class citizen, economic security is a goal to 
be reached primarily by personal effort. It is a matter of thrift, 
self-help, self-improvement, competitive striving. But the 
manual worker sees it differently. To him, any betterment in his 
conditions of life is essentially a collective process—something 
to he achieved not by himself as an individual but in company 
with his fellows. He will organise for it, vote for it, strike for 
it, always with them. It is ‘Us’ not ‘I.’ Eugene Debs, the 
American Socialist leader, put this attitude into one sentence 
when he said, ‘I don’t want to rise from the ranks; I want to 
rise with them.’ 

The New Estate embodies the ideal of organised manual 
labour—a non-competitive community whose members are 
cared for collectively, where full employment ensures a rough 
equality of effort, status and incomes, where the individual 
citizen need not strive to rise or fear to fall. It is a harbour 
where economic gales do not blow. And its attractions are very 
real. 

For in the world of the New Estate there is no compulsion 
on any household to make its own provisions for childbirth, 
or sickness, or education, or insurance, or unemployment, or 
retirement—since the State takes care of them all. The 
traditional responsibilities of the husband and father are either 
drastically reduced or removed altogether. It is a world in 
which wages can be treated as not much more than pocket- 
money—a cash surplus to be spent largely on pleasures, instead 
of being concentrated on necessities. 

Nothing reveals this pocket-money basis more clearly than 
the rent structure of the New Estate. This structure, founded on 
subsidies paid from public funds, replaces the obligation on a 
citizen to provide a home for himself and his family out of 
his own resources. An example will illustrate how it works 

In the city of Norwich there are 8,000 council houses which 
are let at 7s. a week, less than the price of two packets of 
cigarettes. This almost nominal rent is made possible because 
there is a combined rates-and-taxes subsidy on each house that 
totals 15s. a week. So prosperous are some of these tenants 
that it is worth while for the Council to provide lock-up 
garages for their motor-cars. (A garage costs 7s. 6d. a week, 
6d. more than a house; for there is no subsidy, as yet, on 
garages.) 

A similar shift in expenditure away from necessities to 
luxuries can be traced, of course, in many other directions—in 
the diversion of money to tobacco, alcohol, gambling, amuse- 
ments and so on. It is broadly true that the New Estate gets its 
television sets out of the rent subsidy, since the hire-purchase 
cost of a set ranges from about 25s. a week upwards. 
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This, to a middle-class onlooker, is life by proxy. It reduces 

rsonal responsibility to a minimum. It allows the freedom of 
an adult to be combined with the carefree security of a child. 
All these things can be said. And yet—whatever the middle- 
class critic may think—it is highly popular with its inhabitants, 
who form a considerable proportion of the British electorate. 
So firmly established is it that nothing short of war or economic 
collapse is likely to overturn it. What sort of citizen does it 
produce? 

PRIVATE WORLD 


Go into a New Estate household in any part of the country 
and you are likely to find a pattern of living that is almost 
the same everywhere, with few regional variations. It is a place 
of mass-production comfort, made easy by hire-purchase. The 
living room will probably contain a cage with a canary or a 
budgerigar; there will be a sideboard carrying family photo- 
graphs; sometimes the piece of furniture that is sold as a Holly- 
wood cocktail cabinet. Ideas of furnishings are derived from 
the cinema and the women’s magazines. 

The focal points of the living-room will be, usually, a tiled 
fireplace and a wireless set—objects that have become, to the 
New Estate, what the piano used to be in working-class house- 
holds; they are the symbols of conspicuous expenditure. Books 
are rare, bookshelves rarer still. For the New Estate the word 
‘book’ means a periodical such as Reveille or Woman's Own; 
something with stiff covers is called ‘a library book.’ 

From September to May one or more members of the house- 
hold will devote an evening every week to filling in football 
coupons with forecasts of match results. The private daydream 
of winning a large sum of money in this way is all but universal. 
You can start a conversation on any doorstep by asking “What 
would you do if you won the pools?’ It is a question that almost 
every adult has pondered in detail. 

But even more than the football coupon, it is the reading- 
matter of the New Estate that gives the key to its state of mind. 
It buys newpapers and weekly periodicals in large numbers; 
and nearly all of them (the main exception is the News of the 
World) display one characteristic in common. They exploit the 
tabloid method of presentation that has become more and more 
popular with the British public since the war—and nowhere 
more than on the New Estate. This tabloid revolution (it is no 
less) in popular journalism may be summed up as burying 
Lord Northcliffe. 

When Northcliffe set out seventy years ago to capture the 
mass public created by the 1870 Education Act and its succes- 
sors, his main weapon was News. He evolved a fresh formula 
for it, one that side-tracked the solid Victorian dailies; he made 
it pre-digested, crudely simple, easy to read, heavily spiced 
with personalia—but News all the same. The formula, as 
developed by Northcliffe and his imitators, has been highly 
successful and it is not yet worn out. But a rival formula has 
now arrived. Instead of News the tabloids offer escape from 
the news. 

It can now be seen that when the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima in 1945 the fall-out started something like a genetic 
mutation in the minds of large sections of the British people. 
They received an apocalyptic shock. Fear, helpless and be- 
wildering, struck deep into them. Year by year since then, 
atomic and nuclear developments have driven it deeper still. 

Nowhere was the shock more severe than among the manual 
workers of the New Estate; for it coincided with the achieve- 
ment of all the security for which they had been struggling 
over three generations. No sooner had the goal been reached 
than the foundations began to rock. Escape from fear became 








a clamorous psychological necessity. The tabloid is an exact 


~ Merlin and the Mechanical Seal 


This couple are unlikely ever to meet. The Merlin is a particularly 
accurate tubular steel archery bow, while the mechanical seal is 
a device which when fitted on a rotary shaft application of com- 
pressors, pumps or vessels, serves to seal off a differential in gas 
or liquid pressures without leakage. But the two have one im- 
portant feature in common: they are made by companies in two 
of the seven Divisions of Tube Investments. 

These are but two of the great diversity of TI products—which 
range from pre-fabricated buildings to tubes of one thousandth 
of an inch diameter; bicycles to rolling mills; mechanical con- 
veyors to aluminium sheet and extrusions; components for 


atomic energy reactors to roller skates. 


The TI Electrical Division, for instance, is among Britain's largest producers 
of domestic and commercial electric cooking equipment and water heaters, 
It also makes switch and fusegear, flameproof equipment, lighting fittings, 
domestic wiring accessories, and rubber and thermo-plastic insulated 
electric wires, cables and flexibles. 

The TI Electrical Division is one among seven which serve the world : Steel 


“Tube Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium 


Division, Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 


Tube Investments Limited 


eae” The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633. 
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response to that demand. (Necessarily it is a highly profitable 
response; the New Estate is a big public, avid for consumer 
goods, able to afford them in quantities, and therefore valuable 
to advertisers.) 

The skilled technicians of the tabloid press are giving the 
New Estate something that it wants urgently and desperately: 
a refuge from nuclear nightmares and threatening chaos and 
a world of baffling problems for which nobody can provide 
slogan solutions. The tabloids are not pornographic, as some 
inexact critics suppose. They offer a simple, cheerful, manage- 
able universe, a warm, cosy place of sex, excitement, triviality 
and fantasy. They supply the New Estate with an art-form of 
its own in the comic strip—a psychologically accurate device 
for providing selected strata of readers with wish-fulfilment 
picture patterns in which they can see themselves as potent 
young men or sexually irresistible young women. 

The psychological hunger of the New Estate is exhibited 
also in its preoccupation with the shadow personalities of radio, 
television, the cinema and the gramophone record—and in the 
large amount of space which the tabloids devote to them. 
Some of these personalities have now acquired a three- 
dimensional existence in the minds of their devotees. (Last 
month, for example, large numbers of people sent postal 
orders to Mr. Dan Archer, an imaginary character in a BBC 
serial story about a farm, asking him to supply them with 
Christmas poultry.) These figures, some of them real, some 
mythical, are the gods and goddesses of the New Estate. They 
inhabit the day-dream heaven of wealth, luxury and sexual 
attraction to which the football pool coupon will one day 
provide a ticket of admission. 

An interior life of this kind, and on this scale, is something 
that has not previously existed in England. It contrasts sharply 
with the expectations that buoyed up the social reformers— 
that once the manual worker was freed from the clutches of 
poverty and insecurity he would begin to participate in our 
cultural heritage. Nothing of the kind has happened. So far, 
at any rate, there is nothing to justify the hopes nursed by such 
bodies as the Workers’ Educational Association; all its lectures 
put together would finish nowhere in competition with Miss 
Diana Dors. In fact, there was far more mental ferment among 
manual workers in the Rhondda Valley of 1910 or in the 
Glasgow of 1915 than there is now throughout the New Estate. 


AND NOW 


What (if anything) shall we do about it? Must we accept this 
gilt-edged version of Disraeli’s other England, this passive. 
docile mass of suggestible citizens eager to contract out of 
responsibility into fantasy? Must we perhaps see the New 
Estate spread gradually until it covers most of the land? 

Without attempting any final answers, I will offer some 
tentative comments. 

Basically, the New Estate is a post-dated cheque signed a 
hundred years ago and presented for payment now. It exists 
because nineteenth-century England acquiesced, though with 
many misgivings, in a working-class that never lost sight of 
destitution. No doubt that was largely unavoidable. It was the 
equivalent of a Five-Year Plan, the compulsory curtailment 
of consumption so that capital might be accumulated. No doubt 
also it was accompanied both by a great many opportunities 
for individual advancement and by a continuous rise in the 
national standards of life. The existence of the New Estate is 
itself a vindication of those decades of forced abstinence. The 
rewards have been distributed at last. 

All this must be said. But one result is that the manual 
worker flees from insecurity, material and psychological, with 
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the violence of a stampede. This is seen, not in the New 
Estate only, but throughout British industry—where a job has 
become something like a piece of land to a peasant, a property. 
right to be guarded against all comers. The Welfare State is in 
danger of becoming the Stationary State. 

Yet what else should we expect? Given his industrial back. 
ground, why should the manual worker feel any differently? 

Self-confidence is bred only from security. So are assertive. 
ness, willingness to change and experiment, readiness to accept 
responsibility. But the breeding is a slow process. It will prob. 
ably take some decades of full employment to lay the ghosts 
that have haunted the manual worker ever since the industrial 
revolution. But there are various ways in which the exorcism 
can be speeded up. First I would put the expansion of the 
property-owning impulse—by enlarging the idea of material 
possessions, by encouraging investment, most of all by pro- 
moting house purchase. The dismantling of the rent-subsidy 
structure can be carried out only if it is linked with proposals 
for selling the houses to the occupants. Unless he is in actual 
poverty, the State-aided tenant is a social offence. Reality will 
break into the New Estate as soon as the cost of the home 
becomes the first charge on the family income. 

But nobody who upholds the beliefs and the values of 
traditional England can leave the matter there. Somehow or 
other, those beliefs and values must be brought to the New 
Estate—as Wesley brought Evangelical Christianity to the 
proletariat of the industrial revolution, and as Arnold created 
a framework to mould the sons of ascendant Victorian indus- 
trialists. Conceivably an Education Minister of genius might 
do it; or someone uniting a social conscience with the talents 
of a Northcliffe to exploit the possibilities of television. It is a 
task that should (and, I believe, will) absorb the imagination 
of the new Toryism. 


Note on Kathleen Ferrier 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HILE she still lived, or too soon after her death, 

it was not seemly or decent to peer into Kathleen 

Ferrier’s interior spiritual life. That it was her real 
and her deeply rich life no one who knew her, or has written 
about her, seems to doubt for a moment. There in the last 
analysis her greatness lay. She guarded it from view with an 
intense reserve. But perceptive audiences knew not less clearly 
than her intimate friends that it was there. It added to her 
high distinction of artistry and character a note almost of 
uniqueness. If her life was a benison it was also a challenge, 
and it is true, though it would seem very strange to her, that 
her achievement constitutes a problem of ultimately 
immense importance. In her there is something as disturbing 
to an orthodox Christian as to a convinced atheist. Both are 
confronted by her, and are forced to wonder if their categories 
are too narrow. She herself, no doubt, who caused all who 
knew her to count that fact as among the most blessed which 
ever came their way, had no idea that she was confronting 
or challenging anyone, and would be much horrified to think 
that this is what she had done. Yet so it is. 

When you ask questions about her from those who were 
her friends, they always say first of all, ‘You mustn’t think 
she was a plaster saint.’ Neville Cardus, for example, in the 
composite memoir of her which he edited, protests, ‘Obvious; 
the legend of Saint Kate, already created, won't do.’ And 
why not? Because she kept scrupulous accounts. Because she 


‘would tell a ribald tale with all the taste and refinement of ° 
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a fine lady in a Restoration comedy.’ Because on occasion 
her language was uninhibited and free. But the legend, if 
true, is not destroyed, or even tarnished by such cautions as 
these. Many of the saints had just such human traits. People 
of many kinds do not protest that she was not a saint after 
this manner or that unless they are thinking that she was a 
saint of some kind. As they think of her, sanctity is a category 
already in their minds, and the only one, as it seems to them, 
which can contain and explain her life. 

Sanctity is always mysterious, but the saints have their 
common marks so that we can know them when we see them. 
Most of these were visible in Kathleen Ferrier and have been 
duly recorded by the friends who have written about her, 
whether or not they recognised them for what they are. She 
had, wrote Sir John Barbirolli, ‘an almost startling simplicity,’ 
and she was ‘perfect to the end.’ Gerald Moore is overwhelmed 
with gratitude for ‘her example of nobility and humility, 
her shining beauty and grace, for her goodness and truth,’ 
which is really a catalogue of the Gifts of the Spirit. She 
struck Bruno Walter at first sight as ‘pure and earnest, 
simple and noble.’ She was not, he goes on, ‘enigmatic nor 
problematic, but a rare combination of profundity and 
clarity . . . an uncomplicated mind . . . a country lass and 
also a priestess.’ She had joy and thanksgiving, and communi- 
cated both. When she lay long dying she would murmur 
many times, “What a lucky girl I am,’ and when she had 
died one friend saw nothing incongruous in applying to her 
the phrase of Bunyan’s about Valiant-for-Truth being 
welcomed by the trumpets, and another ended his tribute 
with the great salutation, Proficiscere Anima Christiana—Go 
forth upon thy journey, Christian soul. And there are other 
marks too, her hatred of disagreement and quarrelling, her 
single-minded and costly devotion to her art, the spiritual 
intensity she gave to all songs about the Cross, her kindness, 
and her love. There are even hints that she recognised her 
early death as itself a deeply mysterious kind of vocation. 
Archbishop William Temple used to say that there are some 
souls for whom it seems to be necessary that they should die 
young. He wrote it about Father Basil Jellicoe, and he 
instanced Keats and Shelley, plainly regarding it as a mark 
of some kinds of sanctity. If this doctrine is true, as it is the 
only one which makes sense of deaths like these, Kathleen 
Ferrier must plainly be placed in the same short and rare list. 

But how did she come to be what she was? Bunyan’s 
Valiant-for-Truth said that he came to God ‘with great 
difficulty. I do not repent me of all the trouble I have been 
to arrive where I am.’ Most of the saints one has known 
came to sanctity only by a lifetime of toil and sweat and self- 
discipline, through prayer and Bible-reading and sacraments 
and all that is involved in practising membership of a church. 
With Kathleen Ferrier there is no evidence of anything of 
the kind. Her sister, who knew her best of all, has written: 

Much of the music which most inspired her was religious, 
yet she seldom, if ever, discussed religion and had no ties 
with any particular church. This is in some measure the 
person you would have met when you called at Frognal. 
And as you left and went down the steps and down the hill, 
you might have reflected that, despite the easy friendliness, 
the simplicity and candour, there were hints also of spiritual 
renioteness, even of sublimity; but they were the barest hints, 
for only in song did she express her intensity and range of 
emotion, her sincerity of purpose, her spirituality. 

She seems to have by-passed every orthodox road to perfection. 
She was a member of no church, so presumably she never 
teceived any sacraments, nor felt any need of them. Of her 
religion, so obviously real and deep, she would never speak 
to anyone, and so did not feel the need of spiritual association 
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or membership of a specifically religious community. The 
rest of us need all these things and cannot grow without them. 
They form, after all, the recognised way to eternal life, and 
they are taught by Christ as the way for those to follow who 
want to find Him. That none of this came her way means that 
she never had the spiritual training which these things exist 
to give. In a flash of intuition this was once discerned by a 
Dutch musician who wrote of her ‘high inner distinction,’ and 
immediately added, that perhaps she was not a woman of 
‘all-round spiritual education.’ It seems indeed that she had 
none, but the answer to that is that she did not need it. It is 
even permissible to wonder who could have been competent 
to give it to her. A priest who knew his business must surely 
have said, ‘But I have need to be taught of thee.’ 

Is it true, then, that our Christian categories are too narrow? 
No, but our ecclesiastical ones may be. There is an ancient 
problem which has always perplexed thoughtful Christians. 
Why do so many people who neglect all the recognised means 
of Grace yet show all the signs of it? The only possible 
answer is to use the theological phrase and say that they are 
among God’s uncovenanted mercies. It may be that life is 
not intended to be so perfectly mapped that every event and 
every person falls neatly into place, and the whole picture is 
a limpid clarity. The divine purpose in a life like hers may be 
to keep the rest of us humble and to make us rejoice; humble, 
because it eludes our classifications and we cannot explain 
it, and rejoicing, because it is a gift which lights our paths. 
She cannot be thought of without thanking God, and that is 
what is basic in sanctity. 


Land Through the 
Looking Glass 


By OLIVE LLOYD-BAKER 


HOULD the departed grandfather or great-grandfather 
S: a present-day landowner revisit his estate and over- 

look the affairs of his successor, nothing, I believe, would 
more surprise and shock him than the almost total lack of 
any provision for a reserve fund. He would at once suppose 
that this, to him, essential balance to landed property had 
been dissipated by the profligacy or speculation of the owner, 
and no doubt, when the accounts were first submitted to him, 
he would turn in anger on the family’s current representative, 
expecting a confession of gambling or debauchery. It would 
be long before he could understand that this destitution was 
the result of the most cautious calculation and that retrench- 
ment to accumulate savings was no longer considered either 
possible or desirable. 

It is this state of things, I think, that more than anything 
else would cause our visitor from the past to reject the 
present age as being beyond reason. The marvels of science 
and mechanisation would appear to him wonderful indeed, 
but the possibility of such things had always been envisaged. 
The social revolution, whether he approved it or no, would 
be only the development of certain long-established trends. 
But a state of economy where saving is more a risk than a 
security, where men of business try to increase their wealth 
by lowering their incomes, where owners give away their 
property in order to preserve it, where extravagance is 
prudence and a fortune a liability, where men go up snakes 
and down ladders, would appear such a formless nightmare, 
such an abrogation of reality that our venerable shade would 
be glad to abandon so profitless an investigation and to 
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preserve intact the teaching of his, and indeed of all, past 
generations. 


And he would be right. The prudence required of the 
present estate-owner is contrary not only to all former practice 
but to common sense and reason. It is looking-glass procedure: 
to reach a desired spot you must turn your back on it and 
walk away. The aim of every owner now as always is that 
his estate shall be well founded and prosperous, the reversion 
secured to his heirs and a fitting standard of living provided 
for himself and his family. But to attain these things he 
nowadays takes a farm in hand where he may systematically 
lose money; he conscientiously disperses his capital reserves; 
he steadfastly resists the temptation to save; he bases his 
estate operations on the firm foundation of agile manipulation 
of loan and mortgage; and at last, divesting himself of all 
his possessions, with the most careful scrutiny to ensure that 
not a rag of benefit remains, lives on alms, congratulating 
himself on his achievement, in the prudent expectation and 
careful hope of dying a pauper of not less than five years’ 
standing. 

So completely have these Bedlam economics replaced the 
old standards of thrift and independence that it is as difficult 
to recall the ideas that then prevailed as it is in illness to 
recall the sensations of health; especially as to the younger 
generation the conditions of a healthy economy are unknown. 
In those past days an owner improved or added to his estate 
out of his own savings and those of his forbears; when he 
had so drawn on his reserves, he set himself to build them up 
again against future need; borrowing was the way of the 
profligate young heir not yet come to years of reason and 
responsibility or of the incurable waster. The final ambition 
of every owner was that, at his death, he should leave to his 
heir the family inheritance, intact as he had received it; 
certainly not impaired, and normally with such improve- 
ments and additions as circumstances had warranted; the 
whole being nicely calculated to a proper balance of real estate 
and funds. 

The unwholesome change is due entirely to the present high 
rate of taxation. It is virtually impossible after tax has been 
paid for an owner to set aside a margin from the small 
residue for conversion into savings, that is into capital. Even 
if this were somehow to be contrived and a sum of any con- 
sideration accumulated, the unpredictable fell swoop of death 
duties would raid this store, hard won from agriculture and 
intended for future agricultural use, without benefit of the 
agricultural reduction. It is folly to expose funds to this risk, 
especially taking into account the effort needed to scrape them 
together. Better to spend them or put them in trust for another 
generation, even though they are thereby lost to present use. 
Phe old pious gravestone inscription is strikingly justified in 
this unexpected context: ‘What I had, I lost; what I spent, 
1 had; what I gave, I have.’ 

The remedy cannot be wholly, or even chiefly, agricultural, 
for the evil weighs on our whole economic system; though 
agriculture from that personal nature which is in general its 
strength is here particularly vulnerable. The breaking-up of 
estates; forced sales and corresponding forced purchases, 
resulting in the creation of weak, under-capitalised units; and 
the general lack of long-term investment resulting in high 
costs of production are among the most prominent symptoms; 
but perhaps the one that will finally produce the most wide- 
spread and disastrous result is the divorce of individual 
prosperity from the habits of patience, thrift and independence 
which alone can form the basis of continuing national 
well-being. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


T is good news to hear that the Methodists are 

contemplating redecorating the inside of Central Hall. 

Westminster, whose baroque entrance staircase is rich 
Edwardian at its very best. A Government department 
‘creamed out’ the building during the war, and it deserves 
sympathetic repair. The architects were Lanchaster and 
Rickards, and the Hall was opened in 1912. E. A. Rickards 
was the artist of this fine partnership and Lanchaster did the 
planning. Rickards, who did the well-known caricature of 
Arnold Bennett which is reproduced on the Penguin edition of 
his books, was the only English architect since Thomas Archer 
in the eighteenth century who could produce the authentic 
baroque in England. I have always admired the dome of 
Central Hall, which is so successful a foil to the towers and 
pinnacles of the Abbey and the Palace of Westminster. The 
building itself is four-square and beautifully detailed and looks 
good from any angle. Originally there were to be two towers 
on the Parliament Square front, but Westminster Hospital 
objected. Now that the Hospital is demolished and any new 
building there is to be set back, let us hope the towers will be 
completed. They serve to define the entrance front. Rickards 
also designed the Civic Buildings in the City Centre of Cardiff, 
the delightful Deptford ‘Town Hall, with its nautical details and 
gilded galleon for weather vane, and that baroque fountain of 
dolphins and gods in front of the Victoria Rooms, Bristol. 


HAVEN IN HEREFORD 


1 do not think there are enough readers of the Spectator, and 
certainly not enough readers of this column in it, to give an 
effect of overcrowdedness to the county of Hereford. I have, 
therefore, no hesitation in recommending this vast, remote 
and undesecrated county to those who want to see England 
of a century ago, with oil lamps winking from half-timbered 
farmhouses, lanes with well-laid hedges and no telegraph 
poles, wind-swept holly trees, red sandstone churches, deep 
green valleys and the brooding western guardianship of the 
Black Mountains. Last Saturday and Sunday I saw sixteen 
Herefordshire churches, of which six must be among the 
finest in England—Kilpeck and Peterchurch, ancient, Celtic- 
looking Romanesque; Madley, enormous, middle-pointed, 
with medizval glass; St. Margaret’s, high on the Welsh border 
with a rich old screen of silvery-grey oak like the tiny 
untouched church of a Welsh hamlet; Clodock, with its high 
pews and galleries, and Shobdon, that Georgian Gothic 
extravaganza of the eighteenth century, beside which Straw- 
berry Hill is nothing, in the desolated park of the extinct 
Lord Bateman. 


GLOUCESTER WELCOMES CAREFUL EATERS 

My wife. daughter and I arrived in Gloucester at half past 
one last Friday. Thinking that everything would be ‘off’ for 
lunch if we delayed, we went to the nearest café. It was 
unlicensed and old-world. After ten minutes a lady came and 
asked us if we had ordered. When we said no, she said she 
would send someone. After another five minutes of neglect 
we moved to a public house dining-room, cream and brown 
and cold. Some soup came at two minutes to two, but nothing 
else. We paid and moved to another inn, where we were turned 
out of the dining-room because we were told it was too late 
and sent to a smaller room where there were no tables avail- 
able. We then tried one more hotel and by half past two we 
had started to cat. 
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Everybody on the 8.15 


‘Ww EELING better?’ 
The invalid, who had adopted. mutatis mutandis, a 
sphinx-like posture, waggled her behind in an irritable 
and preoccupied way. An unfinished game of patience, two 
biscuits, a pencil-sharpener, and a work by Miss Enid Blyton 
glissaded irresolutely to the floor. 
~ am writing my diary,’ she said severely. 
| looked over her shoulder. The day’s entry read: ‘Got a cof.’ 
* x % 


When you are eight years old, I suppose, a diary is a sort of 
gadget and as such issues—like scissors, stirrup-leathers, 
cigarette-lighters, nut-crackers and other artefacts—an auto- 
matic challenge. You want to make it work yourself. And for 
once you can. You are in control. There is none of the usual 
nonsense: ‘Oh, do let me!’ ‘But why can’t 1?’ ‘Hurry up, 
darling, do. Perhaps you’d better let Daddy finish it?’ With a 
diary you have, more or less, carte blanche. 

The privileges of childhood are many, and the opportunity 
of keeping a diary is hardly among the most enviable of them. 
But it is perhaps the only unconditional privilege, not suscep- 
tible to curtailment or supervision by higher authority. It is 
certainly the only privilege of childhood which remains with 
us, pristine and inviolate, until we die. Yet how many of us do 
keep diaries? 

| cannot answer this question, nor the numerous others 
contingent on it; but before examining some of the latter it 
seems only fair to make it clear that I do not keep a diary 
myself. At one time I used to travel in remote parts of the world, 
and while doing so I forced myself to keep a sort of log. 
(‘Jan. 20. V. cold again. Sick camel v. groggy so only did v. 
short stage. Ate remains of yesterday's hare with noodles. Not 
much on hare but noodles v. good.’) 

The vestigial self-discipline thus acquired—or bequeathed, to 
be accurate, from my family’s rightly totemistic policy towards 
the entering-up of game-books—failed to survive two sharp 
rebuffs administered by Fate during the Second World War. 
Each rebuff was delivered in what can only be described as a 
pointed manner. On the first occasion, having survived a 
number of what I regarded as interesting experiences during one 
of our early retreats, I found myself on the deck of a small 
boat in the lee of a small island. The boat could not move 
during daylight for fear of being bombed, and although I was 
rather tired—a withdrawal (even if orderly, which it seldom is) 
is the most exhausting of all military operations—lI spent the 
day writing down what had happened in a notebook. An hour 
before dusk two German bombers on their way home spotted 
the boat; and that was the end of, among other and infinitely 
more valuable things, my diary. 

This pattern of events was repeated three years later. Again 
an interesting but rather exacting tranche de guerre, again a 
painstaking effort to record, under difficulties, its essentials. 
We reached a wide river. We had to swim across it in the 
darkness. There were sixteen of us. One had a rubber tobacco- 
pouch. I asked him to put my notebook in it. He did; and he 
alone of the party failed to reach the other side. Although 
I dislike excuses, I now regard myself as being exempt from a 
diarist’s responsibilities. 

+ * 

| suspect that diary-keeping, after enjoying for several fairly 
obvious reasons a renaissance during the war, is once more on 
the decline. The commonest excuse for not keeping a diary is 


that one simply hasn’t got the time; yet is one all that much 
busier than Goebbels was, or Ciano, or any of the other villains 
and mountebanks in the camp of our late enemies who left so 
voluminous a record of their follies for the edification of 
posterity? Laziness is surely a truer and more basic reason— 
laziness coupled, perhaps, with a sense of the outward same- 
ness of our lives. 
m ue 

Many people are individualists, but comparatively few lead 
individualistic lives. As the conveyor-belt of routine carries us 
smoothly towards oblivion, what is there to record, and what 
temptation to record it? 

It is true that prisoners, and especially prisoners in solitary 
confinement, have often kept interesting and moving diaries, 
but these recorded thoughts and emotions rather than external 
events, of which there were few to relieve the loneliness and 
monotony of their lives. Many men and women today are 
prisoners in a sense—prisoners of the 8.15, prisoners (while 
in it) of The Times or the Daily Mirror, prisoners of the office 
or the factory, prisoners of television. But these are prisons 
without bars and their inmates’ sentences are self-imposed; so 
they are only fleetingly, if at all, aware of captivity and not at 
all aware—like a man in a cell—of singularity, of undergoing 
a strange and unnatural experience. 

Besides, there are so many of them, all doing the same thing 
at the same time. ‘Train 7 minutes late’ or “Train punctual 
for once’—is there any point in everybody on the 8.15 noting 
such facts in his or her diary? When they disperse to their 
different places of business, any incentive to jot down the more 
memorable events of the day is lessened by the knowledge that 
most of them are recorded anyhow on the files. ‘Dictated 
restrained memo. to J.K. on growing prevalence of pin-ups in 
canteen used by lower grades of staff.” Why waste time writing 
this down in longhand when a copy of the document itself is 
available in a neat folder marked ‘Miscellaneous (Inter-Office)’? 

There is, in short, every excuse for the white-collar worker 
not keeping a diary. Even the traveller may reasonably query 
the value of carnets de voyage full of entries like ‘Took off 
London Airport 8.15. Flew above clouds so not much to see. 
Landed Timbuctoo 2.45. Delayed till 4.30 by mechanical fault, 
but passengers not allowed out of lounge. Given coffee and 
biscuits. Dark soon after take-off from Timbuctoo. Captain’s 
name is Prendergast. . . .” This sort of thing is scarcely in the 
tradition of Marco Polo, or even of Miss Rosita Forbes. 

But of course the fact of the matter is that the best diaries 
always have been, and always will be, about people. Some 
people, and some lives, appear to be, and perhaps in truth are. 
duller than others; and if everybody on the 8.15 conscientiously 
kept a diary it is a sad fact both that the great majority of 
them would be quite unreadable, and that few of the diarists 
would—in their hearts—believe that this was so. But it is also 
a fact that nobody—absolutely nobody—can say for certain 
that if they kept a diary it might not one day prove to be a 
document of great interest and even fascination. 

I therefore urge you (as I urged the small invalid) to carry 
on with your good work; it cannot possibly do any harm. 
The worst that anybody can say about your diary is that, 
‘historically of small importance, it also lacks human interest,’ 
which was what a reviewer said about John Evelyn’s diary in 
last week’s Spectator. If immortality can be purchased with 
such small change, it is surely worth making a bid for it. 

STRIX 
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CHRISTIANS AND THE H-BOMB 

Sir,—In ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ of January 6 
reference was made to my sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Sunday, January 1, when I asked, 
‘How can any Christian, be he the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the humblest member of any 
church congregation, suppose that it is con- 
sistent with the Gospel of love to support the 
making and testing of atom or hydrogen 
bombs?’ Pharos comments: “The fact remains 
that a great many Christians, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the late Archbishop 
of York and countless humbler members of 
church congregations, have thought the manu- 
facture of the H-bomb essential for the de- 
fence of Christian values against Communism.’ 

A great many Christians, including the Pope, 
many archbishops and bishops, and countless 
humble members of church congregations used 
to think the use of torture and burning at the 
stake essential for the defence of Christian 
values against heresy; and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Pope and countless 
other Christians believed the Inquisition to be 
essential for the defence of Christian values 
against Protestantism—and countless Protes- 
tants held to equally fantastic notions. 

Thank God, Christian conscience rebelled 
against such ideas. And it is my belief that 
Christians of tomorrow will wonder how 
Christians of today, including archbishops as 
well as countless humble members of church 
congregations, could have brought themselves 
to so manifest a repudiation of the Gospel as 
to think that even so vital an end as the de- 
fence of Christian values against Communism 
could justify the manufacture or use of hydro- 
gen bombs, or any other modern weapons of 
war.—Yours faithfully, 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
2 Amen Court, EC4 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
THE INSOLENCE OF OFFICE 
Sir,—As a taxpayer constantly exhorted to 
tighten my belt to aid a crisis-stricken 
esonomy, I should like to protest at a recent, 
and as it seemed to me blatant, example of 





waste of public money. The owner of a 
recently acquired summer weekend cottage in 
Sussex, I was called to jury service in Lewes 
Quarter Sessions, though I had written to the 
Clerk to point out that in fact my real residence 
was in London. I cut short a holiday abroad in 
order to attend, spent over three and a half 
hours each day for four days in travelling 
backwards and forwards from London (since 
my cottage is let and I could not have stayed 
there in any case), a considerable amount on 
fares and meals, and the almost complete 
waste of my own earning time as a free-lance 
writer and publisher’s reader. After all this 
I was not even called for the first two days 
though with about twenty-odd other redun- 
dant jurors (who actually lived in the vicinity) 
I was kept hanging aimlessly about the court 
from 10 a.m. till late afternoon. And each day 
more jurors arrived to swell our numbers. 
Surely it would be possible, and only prac- 
tical, for officialdom to take some notice of 
the real addresses of jurors and at least to 
ensure that the names of those forced to travel 
such long distances should be included among 
those first drawn from? or, not to call so large 
a number of redundant jurors? This would, 
in my case alone, have saved the taxpayer 
over £3 a day and myself the almost total loss 
of daily earnings, not to mention my time as a 
housewife with a household of four to care for. 
I explained these circumstances to various 
officials, and, after two days’ pointless 
attendance, was finally blandly told by the 
magistrate that I would just have to ‘extend 
my weekend a bit longer’ (this was already a 
Wednesday afternoon!). So I was forced to 
continue the long daily trek from London, 
largely, it seemed, to bolster the pompous 
bumbledom of those ‘dressed in a little brief 
authority’ and with too little imagination or 
adaptability to see that the taxpayer might 
have been saved a considerable sum in my 
case alone, though it cannot, I feel sure, be 
the only one. If a woman were to run her 
house on half such wasteful lines, she would 
soon be ruined: I wonder if this country can 
long afford such methods?—Yours faithfully, 


ALISON BLAIR 
18 Chepstow Place, London, W2 


UNPARDONABLE 
Sir,—We are told that three men, imprisoned 
wrongfully for over two years, have been 
‘pardoned’ (forgiven). Forgiven—for their 
wrongful imprisonment !—Yours faithfully, 

P. FLEETWOOD-HESKETH 
The Manor House, Hale, Liverpool 


THE MYSTERY OF A DIARY 


Sir,—In reference to Admiral James’s letter 
appearing in the Spectator of January 13: 

1. The conclusion I wished to draw in my 
earlier comment was that no evidence has, as 
yet, been forthcoming which would, either by 
the canons of historical or of legal proof. 
convict Casement of having written the alleged 
diary as a true account of his own life. 

2. We are not even sure that the ‘diary’ is in 
Casement’s handwriting. If it were, however, 
that would not conclusively establish it as 
being an accurate account of his own life. 
Statements have been made by two of his 
friends, Bulmer Hobson and the late P., S. 
O’Hegarty, that he had told them of his tran- 
scription of another man’s diary with a view to 
producing evidence of the appalling behaviour 
of Armand Normand, one of the men engaged 
in the Arana Company’s activities in the Putu- 
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mayo. He also stated that this diary had been 
lodged with the Foreign Office. If the Putu- 
mayo papers were forthcoming, and were com. 
pared with the diary referred to by Thomson 
and Hall, we could know the truth. 

3. Admiral James asks why none of Cage. 
ment’s friends came forward between the date 
of sentence and the date of excution, to declare 
that the diary was not Casement’s, 

The solicitor defending Casement, George 
Gavan Duffy, stated in a memorandum that 
Casement vigorously denied authorship of the 
diary or that it represented in any way an 
account of his own life. No public denial was 
issued, because no public accusation was made, 

4. We do not know whether Sir John Harris 
actually saw the original version; whether ‘he 
was familiar with Casement’s handwriting, or 
whether he was aware of the possibility of 
transcription. All we know is that he, like 
some but not all others approached by Hall 
and Thomson, was convinced by evidence 
very possibly inadequate or misleading. 

5. Admiral James invokes the character and 
ability of Thomson. Thomson subsequently 
gave three different accounts as to when and 
where the diary was found. Thomson's 
character—and it was he who initiated the 
proceedings concerning the diary—partly rests 
on the actions which led up to his conviction 
by a London court in 1926. 

6. The relevant papers, if not destroyed, must 
be in Scotland Yard or the Home Office. If the 
‘diary’ is genuine, then it is a private paper, 
and not a State Paper (the Putumayo records 
were freely deposited by Casement at the 
Foreign Office). Admiral James, in his book, 
implied in good faith that the diary was a true 
account of Casement’s private life. With equal 
good faith, he now concedes that there is a 
mystery concerning it. 

7, Meanwhile, Roger Casement’s reputation 
still lies under a cloud.—Yours faithfully, 


T. D. WILLIAMS 
Dublin 


* 


University College, 


Sir,—Surely the question of the genuineness 
of the Casement diary was settled some three 
or four years ago with the publication of the 
memoirs of Sjt. Sullivan, QC. 

In a chapter dealing with the Casement 
affair he leaves no doubt that the defence knew 
that the diary was genuine. After describing 
the efforts of the Crown to ensure that he 
read the diary before the trial he goes on to 
say, ‘The conduct of the trial broke me down 
without the strain of perusing this dreadful 
document of which I knew quite enough, As 
I have said, Casement was not completely 
normal and one of the abnormalities of his type 
is addiction to lamentable practices. He had the 
further affliction of the craving to record 
erotica, and this horrible document was in 
the hands of the Crown." 

To maintain their position that the diary 
was not Casement’s, his supporters must surely 
explain how his defence counsel came to be 
so completely convinced that it was, particu- 
larly as Sjt. Sullivan cannot possibly be 
accused of having any interest in blackening 
the name of his late client. To the best of my 
knowledge this task has not been attempted 
and until it has been successfully accomplished 
| do not think that the friends of Hall and 
Thomson need fear the verdict of reasonable 
men. Yours faithfully, J. W. KILSBY 


55 Apple Grove, Enfield, Middlesex 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


Sir,—! would like to comment on the recent 
review of M. Gilson’s book in the Spectator 
by Mr. Cranston. (Incidentally, I don’t think 
M. Gilson is entitled to the prefix *Father.") 

One gathers from what he says that Mr. 
Craaston dislikes scholasticism, theologians 
and the attitude of our medieval ancestors. 
He finds scholasticism boring. But these per- 
sonal views. which depend so much on what 
he means by scholasticism, seem out of place 
in a serious review—particularly when it is 
supposed to be of a serious work by a 
competent philosopher, I find Marxism boring 
in some of its aspects; anyone who has dipped 
into the literature will be familiar with papers 
analysing the meaning of words, papers which 
some find very boring. Who has not some- 
times found Marcel and Heidegger boring? Or 
even Eddington or Russell? But if all these 
sorts of things can be boring, what meaning 
can one attach to Mr. Cranston’s use of the 
word other than that he ‘doesn't like 
scholasticism’ as he understands the last word? 
I; this the job of a serious reviewer? If it is 
why not just say so? 

As I read his words I thought of the review 
of the recent Penguin Aquinas in The Times 
Literary Supplement. Whether Aquinas ‘bores’ 
or not is surely irrelevant; as is the fact that he 
was also a theologian. What he says matters, 
and his philosophical statements should be 
met by philosophical analysis, after they have 
been distinguished from his theology. Surely 
it is undignified to repeat Lord Russell’s jibes 
in serious reviews.—Yours faithfully, 

A. T. MACQUEEN 


Physiology and Biochemistry Department, 
Queen's College, Dundee 


* 


Sir,—-I do not know whether Mr. Cranston’s 
review of M. Gilson’s book was affected by 
his belief that it was the work of a priest. 
M. Gilson (de l’Académie francaise and the 
University of Toronto) is a layman.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


HEY NOW! BULGANIN 


Sirn.—Pharos’s description of the visit of 
Marshal Haynau in 1850, of which | was 
unaware, at once gives me the thought, ‘Let’s 
do it again.” for in these drab days my most 
exciting adventure has been something con- 
nected with a Zebra crossing. 

Before making war, however. we are advised 
to sit down and count the cost and see what 
is arrayed against us, bearing in mind that the 
Government can call all its employees to its 
aid, 

There are roughly: 

(i) The Cabinet who arranged it. 

(ii) Half the House of Lords who approved 

it (don’t ask me why). 
(iii) The Civil Service. 
(iv) The Teachers. 
(v) The Communist Party. 
(vi) The Police. 

The only large class in these six categories 
is the Civil Service which. | suppose. accounts 
for a fifth of the population. Despite Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Canon Collins. | hope 
the established Church will be neutral. I think 
we can do it if you, Sir, will give us a lead. 
Yours faithfully, PERCY A. OPENSHAW 
Penvose, Boconnoc, Lostwithiel, Cornwall 


1956 


Str,—May I complete the sketch of ‘Butcher’ 


Haynau, so excellently outlined by Pharos last ° 


week? 

This Scourge of the Hungarians eventually 
bought an estate in Hungary, learnt the 
language, and became an extreme nationalist 
in his adopted country. In fact, he inspired 
Jékay’s once internationally popular novel, 
The New Squire. 

Should we perhaps look forward to cricket 
in the grounds of Bulganin Hall. or Squire 
Khrushchev opening the church bazaar’? 
Yours faithfully, GUY DEGHY 
19 Stanley Gardens, W11 


VOICE FROM THE GRAVE 
Sir,—As Thackeray died seven years earlier 
than Dickens it must have been his ghost who 
expressed, in 1870, the opinion of his rival. 
quoted by Mr. Kingsley Amis in ‘The 
Cockney’s Homer.’ Is it possible that George 
Meredith was used as a medium?—Yours 
faithfully, 

PANSY PAKENHAM 
Coombe Bissett, Salisbury 


STRATEGY FOR MACMILLAN 
Sir.—Indeed, why not expansionism plus im- 
port control, as Sir Robert Boothby suggests? 
(Spectator, January 6). Restrictionism may 
well throw out the baby as well as the bath- 
water; and let us not be doctrinaire about the 
‘dash for freedom.’ 

And why not incentives for exporters? At 
the present time the Government has no policy 
for stimulating exports except negatively by 
reducing domestic purchasing power. Is this 
good enough, when our reserves are running 
low, when our share of world trade is 
dwindling, when it really is ‘export or die’? 
There must be many firms today, particularly 
small firms, which could export goods which 
they now .sell to the home market; but there 
is no incentive for them to do so. 

As I understand it, the Government's atti- 
tude is that this country is pledged (OEEC 
and GATT) against the use of export subsidies. 
Yet recently the Government very reasonably 
granted certain tax concessions to Lloyds 
underwriters for the purpose of encouraging 
them to earn dollars by insurance business in 
America. Is there any distinction between 
visible and invisible exports when it comes to 
export incentives, and is it beyond ingenuity 
to contrive some analogous tax advantages 
for other or all exporters?—Y ours faithfully. 

: BROUGHSHANE 
2] Eaton Square, SW1 


THE NATION’S MEDICAL ADVISERS 

Sir—It is possibte that Dr. Johnson really 
believes that the Medical Officer of Health 
follows a career in drains, for there are no 
depths of ignorance to which the really de- 
termined politician cannot sink; but even an 
elementary knowledge of the structure of the 
medical profession would have taught him 
that at the time Sir John Charles was MOH for 
Newcastle, the large local authorities were 
responsible through their MOHs for the ad- 
ministration of most of the general hospitals 
and almost all the mental hospitals and men- 
tally defective institutions. They were respon- 
sible for keeping the community free from 
smallpox and other dangerous infectious dis- 
eases. They administered schemes for the 
conduct of child welfare clinics, for midwifery 
and other maternity services, and for the very 
successful tuberculosis service. In addition, 
they were closely concerned with the improve- 
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ment in the health of the school child through 
the School Health Service. 

Dr. Johnson calls such a career a career in 
drains, although it is unlikely that Sir John 
ever saw a drain in Newcastle. The worthy 
Member of Parliament can, however, be for- 
given for the very common sin of ignorance; 
what one cannot forgive, or fail to regard with 
contempt, is-that he, an MP, with some know- 
ledge of the duties and privileges of his office, 
should make a sneering attack on a dis- 
tinguished civil servant, in the confident know- 
ledge that the person attacked cannot reply.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HUGH PAUL 
Birmingham Regional Hospital Board 


PROOF-READER’S PICNIC? 
Sir,—Delighted admirer as | am, week by 
week, of the ingenuity displayed by your 
competition entrants, | am distressed to find 
in your issue of January 13 the point of the 
admirably written Latin prayer suggested for 
Pope Gregory so woefully marred by the 
misprinting, in its equally admirable transla- 
tion, of ‘Angels’ for ‘Angles’—-and, too, to see 
the date of Charles. I's execution given as the 
12th, instead of the 30th, of January, 1949. 

In the circumstances, may I respectfully 
suggest still another ‘pithy prayer’—this time 
by vourself, Sir, as, dare I say, yet another 
‘great personage of history’—beginning, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “Examine me, O Lord, 
and prove me,’ and imploring the aid of a 
vigilant proof-reader ‘to ensure the same’’ 
(Sub-editors are, of course, notoriously past 
praying for.)}—Yours faithfully, 

Pr. R. BELL 
3 Halland Road, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire 


WORKING-CLASS CONSCRIPTS 
Sir,—It is not correct to say, as Mr. Stretton 
did last week, that problem boys become 
such after their National Service. In fact one 
of the main, logical criticisms of the delayed 
call-up was that juvenile thuggery would 
greatly increase, as such tendencies as the 
desire to join gangs disappear, almost com- 
pletely. after the two-year period 

This fact is, I believe, Sir, recognised by 
most sociologists, If the housewives to whom 
Mr. Stretton has referred are a representative 
group it looks as if the majority of working- 
class women defy this reasoning.— Yours faith- 
fully, RODERICK THOMSON 
46 East End Road, London, N3 


CALL TO CONFLICI 

Sir,—The hue and cry over the Government's 
lack of touch and leadership will have done 
considerable good if it consolidates the minds 
of the Tories on the future of Toryism as a 
dynamic force capable of rousing an electorate 
tired of colourless politics. One sometimes 
feels that Sir Anthony Eden’s ideas stop short 
at a sort of ‘doctrinaire empiricism.” 


But after their storms and divisions the 
Labour Party are emerging, if not with a 
policy, at least with a basic cry— 


‘egalitarianism.’ This is to be the popular cure- 
alt to which the crusading fervour of Socialism 
is to be harnessed. It is easy to sneer and talk 
of impracticability, but it is also too easy to 
ignore its appeal, particularly when put overt 
with the smug Wykehamistic touch of a 
Gaitskell. 

Are the Conservative Party going to have 
the courage to expose the flaws instead of 
being mealy-mouthed about it? Will there be 
the guts to say that if this country is to prosper, 
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and if there is to be freedom to develop as 
individuals, inequality is inevitable—and right, 
and that redistribution of wealth has gone far 
enough, if not too far? 

If there is an attack on the independent 
schools, as seems likely, will there be apologies 
and suggestions of compromise or will the war 
be carried into the enemy’s camp with a spirited 
demonstration of the value and right of 
independence? 

As is often said in your columns, it boils 
down to this—that, after world peace, the 
resolute and vicious tackling of inflation is the 
way to prove the virtues of the free economy, 
when such institutions as the public schools 
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will not be faced with financial distress, 
because the professional classes and others 
will not be faced with constantly rising prices. 

Yet it is not only what is done that is 
important, but the way it is done. The cross- 
bench mind, Butskellism if you like, has a 
dangerous hold at the moment, which is 
healthy neither for Parliamentary democracy 
nor the Tory Party. More conflict about the 
fundamental issues of politics is needed. We 
look to Mr. Butler for a firm and courageous 
lead in the matter——Yours faithfully, 


RUSSELL A. CLARKE 
7 Elmdale Gardens, Aspley, Nottingham 


Contemporary Arts 


Modern American Painting 


To read the names in the catalogue of the 
modern American art exhibition at the Tate 
with their German, Scandinavian, Nether- 
landish, Mediterranean, Jewish alliances is to 
realise the first condition of American art— 
its cosmopolitan variety. To a degree un- 
matched elsewhere, American art is both 
national and international, both Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Miss van der Rohe; it is Edward 
Hopter, whose images of urban loneliness can, 
I am prepared to believe, only be appreciated 
by those who know the States, and Lyonel 
Feininger, half-American, half-European, It 
has been perhaps this ability to draw upon the 
whole of European culture and tradition as 
well as the technological efficiency required to 
command a sub-continent which has given 
American art its unique efficiency. The manner 
in which Ben Shahn defines every pebble on a 
beach or in which Mark Tobey spins a web 
of white calligraphy over a large surface or 
the sheer virtuosity in the handling of 
materials in the collection of prints brings to 
mind the advertisements in the New Yorker 
wherein every phrase and picture, like the 
svelte blondes in the Cadillacs, is so smoothly 
tooled, turned and presented. I find this 
quality in its artistic manifestations very diffi- 
cult to define, but I recognise it again in the 
difference between two such similar periodicals 
as Life and Paris-Match. And there is no 
doubt that the American transformation of 
European modern styles has been as absolute 
as the transformation in Hollywood of a Lang 
or a Hitchcock. 

Passing into the last room at this exhibi- 
tion where the most up-to-date -painting is on 
view, one might at first be inclined to revise 
such an estimate in face of so much violent, 
gutty and apparently spontaneous work. But 
in fact the abstract expressionists, who last 
week caused the brow of Pharos to darken, 
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THE spectacle of Europe at this moment is 
remarkable: the times are pregnant with 
doubt and uncertainty. The truth is, we 
are all in a transition state—proverbially 
a condition of suffering. We are passing 
from the Divine Right of Kings to the 
Divine Right of the People; and the 
countries of Europe are all in one or other 
of the stages of this process. 











prove to be no less sophisticated than the 
rest; these are custom-built jobs with all the 
anonymity of the production-line; many of 
them indeed have been given a production 
number. 


This painting is in fact very diverse and the 
examples at the Tate do not necessarily repre- 
sent the present condition of the artists’ work. 
There is the deceptively casual paint-spilling 
of Jackson Pollock, the Soutine-like violence 
of de Kooning, the rectangles or bands of 
colour fading at the edges piled one on another 
by Mark Rothko and the bold, black hand- 
writing of Kline or Motherwell which suggests 
both oriental calligraphy and the painting of a 
Hartung or a Soulages. These pictures should 
certainly not shock or surprise anyone familiar 
with abstract or non-figurative painting in 
Europe since the early abstract pictures of 
Kandinsky or those who remember that Goya 
occasionally, it is said, painted with a spoon. 
For the first time, it seems to me, the United 
States has produced a body of painting which 
matches the scale and vigour of its techno- 
logical enterprise and architectural expansion. 
In that sense the work is just as indigenous as 
that of painters using a realistic language. 
These pictures, particularly the examples by 
Pollock, de Kooning, Kline, Rothko and Still, 
have a great technical accomplishment and 
vitality and considerable formal interest; they 
are not to be written off or treated lightly. 
They represent the logical end of romantic 
‘sincerity’ but they also come to the point of 
being documents. They remind me of that 
American phenomenon the Creative Writing 
Class; they are oppressively ‘Creative’ in an 
experimental way. As the expression of per- 
sonality they bear the same relation to man 
as the lines inscribed by a seismograph to an 
earthquake; for all their size, energy. 
assurance, they seem to me extraordinarily 
slight. If, however, they are limbering-up exer- 
cises of a new phase. in the history of American 
art, something formidable may well emerge, 
something which the tired culture of Europe 
particularly needs. At the present, American 
architecture and industrial design has more 
accomplishment to its credit and it is 
thoroughly disappointing that the displays of 
architecture and design which formed a part 
of the Paris exhibition in which these pictures, 
sculptures and prints were included, has not 


come here. BASIL TAYLOR 


Sunday Afternoon 


I HAD watched Associated Television's experi. 
mental magazine programme, Sunday After. 
noon, with particular interest, because I heard 
the producer outlining his plans for it long 
before commercial television started. John 
Irwin’s aim was to produce a family magazine 
to suit all tastes; between its covers were 
Mervyn Levy discussing famous paintings, 
Leslie Welch performing his feats of memory, 
Chin Yu hand-miming, Dame Edith reading 
poetry, and Tom Driberg interviewing the most 
unforgettable character he had met the pre- 
vious week. 

This was a good idea, but for two reasons 
the magazine did not jell. One was the inex- 
perience of so many of the performers, which 
gave it an amateurish appearance—something 
time could have cured. The other, more 
serious, applies to all magazine programmes 
on TV. We can’t turn over a page when an 
item doesn’t suit us, and the more diverse the 
items, the more likely this is to happen. 

The magazine opened, for example, with 
the doings of a Cinderella girl called Penny, 
who was transported by ATV’s pumpkin air- 
liner to the places of her dreams: Paris, 
Algiers, Brighton. This Cinders was a nice, 
naive, silly, English girl; after a good Sunday 
roast her naivety was charming: after a bad 
Saturday night her silliness was painful. But 
it was impossible to skip, to turn over to the 
next page of the magazine. Instead, I would 
switch off. 

Recently the programme was _ revised, 
becoming more professional, introducing an 
entertaining character in Max Adrian’s Aunt 
Matilda, and exploring TV magazine possi- 
bilities in ‘Voice of the People.’ It still had 
weaknesses: last Sunday the Voice was pretty 
feeble; a sketch on ‘cat women’ revealed only 
that the writers had second-hand ideas about 
women and no ideas at all about cats; and 
‘Miss Otis Regrets’ was travestied. Still, the 
programme was showing signs that in a few 
months’ time, by trial and error, it could have 
acquired a corporate personality. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, that it is to be axed. 

I must apologise to Associated Rediffusion 
for saying that ‘the commercial television 
drama producers have resigned’ without making 
it it clear that I was referring to ATV. ARTV, 
bless them, are still putting on full-length 
plays, some of them even adult—though this 
can hardly be said for Monday’s Favonia. 
Favonia was also, like too many of AR’s pro- 
ductions, under-rehearsed; but it had Mai 
Zetterling, whose decorative mellifiucusness 
occasionally disguises an absence of more 
enduring stage qualifications. 

The BBC’s Pygmalion was well worth seeing. 
My only crib is that the Corporation has an 
extraordinary knack of miscasting, for which 
there is no excuse, considering its wide choice. 
Professor Higgins may be self-centred and 
opinionated, but he is not (as he was played) 
a cad: his selfishness springs from dedication 
and intellectual arrogance rather than from 
mere bumptiousness. Pat Kirkwood, surpris- 
ingly, lacked the fire for Eliza; her ‘Oh! You 
are a cruel tyrant!’ sounded as if it had been 
learned in her elocution lessons. She missed 
the pathos, too, but perhaps this was because 
nobody could have loved this Higgins, for she 
was best in the scene where she breaks from 
him. The revival was chiefly memorable for the 
superb Doolittle of Charles Victor; if the BBC 
keep a gallery of their Old Masters, this should 
be put in an honoured place. —_gesan INGLIS 
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Pape r wel I Down here the light is dappled, strangely peaceful — 


although overhead the lamps glare in harsh incandescence and the air is full 
of the thundering waterfall noise of the nearby machines. 
Those steel rollers are the drying cylinders of a new paper-making 
machine now being built by Bowaters. But they are more than that. 
In their massive readiness they epitomise the power and thought 
behind the Bowater development programme, at whose centre 
they, and others like them, are destined to play their part. 
The plan is not confined to Britain although Britain will derive most 
benefit from it. Developments in Canada and the United States fit into 
\ and extend the pattern of economic and geographical diversification. 
\ Six new paper-making machines and new factories, to make 
products as different as facial tissues and building boards, are 
to be built in places as far apart as Kent and Tennessee. 
When this plan has been fulfilled, the Bowater Organisation will 
be contributing considerably more than 5,000 tons of pulp, paper 
and board each day to meet an ever-growing world demand. 
The Bowater plan—complete, integrated and now in 
motion—goes far to ensure that the world’s paper well 
continues to yield full measure. 


Bowaters = 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Fogbound 


Reset WirHout A Cause. (London Pavilion.) 
——TRIAL. (Empire.) —— THE TERRIBLE 
Roab. (National Film Theatre.) 


Tuts is International Fog Week when the 
foreigner, often so engagingly like ourselves, 
seems a creature shrouded in mystery. an in- 
comprehensible, slightly alarming figure so far 
removed from our way of life he might be on 
another planet. Rebel Without A Cause, for in- 
stance, deals with well-to-do American juvenile 
delinquents. They are all ‘crazy mixed-up kids,’ 
three in particular, James Dean, Natalie Wood 
and Sol Mineo being long over-ripe for the 
psychiatrist's couch. The cause of their in- 
stability is traced, of course, to their homes, 
where a lot of heavy weather is made of weak, 
nagging, absent or unaffectionate parents. All 
this is plain sailing, is perfectly acceptable. 
Another reason, though, which leaps to the 
British eye but is disregarded in this film, is 
the appalling lack of discipline, both self and 
imposed, enjoyed by American young. To see 
these adolescents whooping off to school in the 
morning, driving their own cars, wearing funny 
hats and an infinite variety of fancy dress; to 


DRAGONS 


Wyvern, chimera, basilisk and cockatrice, 


Dragons still terrible but dead, 
The first inhabitants that built 


Their nests on mountains running salt 
And hung their inland caves with seaweed 
Gathered from pastures rough with ice. 


They were exclusive, chose to live singly, 
Frightening each other with their stings, 
Their killing glances and their noise 


But shy and sensitive to trespass, 


Evolving hotter breath and wider wings 
To keep the hatching world away. 


They lost: the sea drew back, 


The planets burst and fell like rain 
That silted down through time and space 
Leaving an ordered sky, the stars in place, 


Tides harnessed to the moon 
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watch them at a lecture; to see what tricks they 
get up to in their unsupervised leisure is be- 
wildering to say the least of it. The Atlantic 
curtain comes down with a wallop. The film is 
a good one. though, and well worth seeing if 
only for Mr. Dean, who has. or alas had, a 
unique flair for interpreting mental chaos. Its 
solemnity, though, is rather irritating, seeing 
that a few good spanks would settle a lot of 
its problems 

Now for Don Mankiewicz’s novel Trial. 
turned into an excellent but also discomfort- 
ing film. It is all very fine for Hollywood to 
turn the spotlight on its national sores. Such 
missionary zeal would be wholly commendable 
were it not for the alarm and despondency such 
revelations spread abroad. Justice, in this film, 
is only done by a sheer fluke (in the book it 
wasn’t done at all) and there is such a weight 
of prejudice and corruption tilting the scales 
one gets to wondering, again rather bewil- 
deredly, whether the US can, as is proposed, 
lead us to salvation. This trial is of an innocent 
Mexican boy accused of assaulting and mur- 
dering a white girl. Counsel for the defence. a 
novice lawyer. is Glenn Ford; his senior part- 
ner. a Communist, Arthur Kennedy; the judge, 
a coloured man, Juano Hernandez; the prose- 


THREE POEMS 


cutor, John Hodiak; the perfect secretary, 
Dorothy Maguire. Five flawless performances, 
Unscrupulous exploitation of the case by Com- 
munists, racial prejudice whipped up to lynch- 
ing point by Fascists, fear, greed, ambition, 
each laid out under a fierce light and with 
expert showmanship by Mark Robson, make 
this film a nerve-racking experience. A depres- 
sing one too. 

From January 22 to 25 the National Film 
Theatre is showing a Yugoslav film, The 
Terrible Road, which is dedicated to the Yugo- 
slav partisans who died in German prison 
camps in Norway. Time has already lent an air 
of implausibility to war crimes, and here, where 
they are particularly sadistic, as for instance 
when rows of emaciated men are made to lie 
face down in the mud for hours while those 
who are to be shot are slowly picked at random 
by an officer—they seem, despite one’s know- 
ledge to the contrary, curiously fictional. Once 
again, stupidly enough, one can’t quite believe 
the Germans were as nasty as al] that. Angrily 
directed by Kore Bergstrom and Rades Nova- 
kovic, this savagely unhappy film has its finer 
moments, but for us it is gravely handicapped 
by being, naturally enough, in Serbo-Croat and 
Norwegian. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


NIGHT FLIGHT 
As gentle as a gentle animal 
Or liquid lifting of a fountain’s plume 


She was all through that day: | think that all 


Gentleness wanders right back to the womb, 
And is umbilical; she was calm and mild 
As a grave painted mother with her child. 


] asked her how this was; and what she told 


Me was simplicity itself, yet deep 
It went, and sure. Last night she chanced to mould 
The work of dreaming to the work of sleep: 


Out of sleep’s mist her thought had burst up clear 


And bold as ocean-bird from night-dark mere: 


Encountering such great goading from a wish 
li like a gannet scythed into its sea 
In one pure smooth swoop: dredged up a bright fish, 


And beaches littered with creation’s wrack. 


It was peaceful enough at first 


And tired of pulling faces at a world 

That mirrored no aggression but their own 

The dragons let their armaments run down, 
Grew fat and shed their scales in summer moult; 
Too soon, before they knew the worst. 


Settlers came and tattooed seamen, 


Trappers who dug pits and killed 


With poison, unmarried girls who tied 


Themselves to rocks and cried 


For help: the dragons perished in their own cold 
Blood, the simple victors bore away the women 


The last dragon was dispatched in mid-career, 


Hauled through the province, 


Butchered and buried with a civic scroll 


A sea-drenched fish of such fertility 
It showered the moorland with a watery shower 
Of gold that made all seed burst back in flower. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES 


So, brief means violent as well as short: 

This one was disembowelled and that one died 
Unravelled in the agony of death: 

And some lascivious madcaps chased, and caught, 
The various poxes. Others, suicide 


It seemed mere chance who claimed one’s latest breath. 


But not all perished thus. Some learned men 


Played strenuously with several elements, 


Perpetual motion or a stocking-loom: 


Science was toys, or else a discipline 
Grafted upon a child’s incompetence. 


Fate opened up a new, eccentric room. 


Yet buried in the anecdotes there lie 
A few who lived out bland and humdrum days— 
One, of prodigious wit, inclined to act, 


Listing his pedigree. his crimes and finai will 
And no man saw the forfeit of his innocence 
Until he found himself to be the dragon's heir. 









PHILIP OAKES 





Writer of plays (and yet good company). 

Aubrey found little here to blame or praise. 

But violence made Lear and Hamlet fact. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 
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What exactly is a 
Tape Recorder? 


Let’s start saying what it is not. A tape recorder 
is not a machine which ticks out Stock Market 
prices. It does not provide the ticker tape which is 
such a feature of the New York welcome to famous 
people. A tape recorder is a machine which records 
sounds; happy sounds, musical sounds, living 
sounds. And plays them back absolutely true to life. 
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1. fact, a tape recorder is something that can be either very useful, 
absolutely essential, or just downright good entertainment for practically 
every person you can think of. 
For the music lover it provides his favourite music perfectly and 
economically. The tape on which the music is récorded can be stored 
easily and is ‘unbreakable’. All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. 
For the family man a tape recorder provides a family album in sound, 
from Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. And speaking of parties— 
a tape recorder can join in anything; from ‘Consequences’ to ‘Musical Chairs’. 
It can give you music for dancing or even provide the accompaniment for ‘Knees Up Motheg 
Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 
For the youngster at school—many schools have tape recorders—education 
is made more interesting; something in which he plays a part—a real part that 
helps him learn and remember more vividly. 
For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him save time, 
, helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes dictation, reduces 
routine trivialities. 
The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, a tape 
recorder is an asset; either socially, or in business, 
or at home. Possibly all three combined. 


Model TK.820/3D. 
98 Guineas (ies; microphone) 
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BOOKS 


Mezzo-Giorno 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


OR centuries the Latin soul has been putting its stamp 

on the Anglo-Saxon. For decades now the Anglo-Saxon 

has been examining, with rueful interest, the effects and 
the damage. A favourite theme in English writing, tirelessly 
pursued through several novels and as many travel books a 
year, is that of the South-bound Englishman. In search of the 
sun, light, heat and the other satisfactions of the senses, of 
some elixir he imagines will mysteriously give him life as he 
never yet knew it, some indefinable Mediterranean magic. he 
sets off—perhaps to Greece or Cyprus or the French Riviera, 
or lately to Spain. But the classic journey, the classic soul’s 
pilgrimage which, sooner or later, being an Englishman, he 
is bound to make, is to Italy. There he finds the supreme 
contrast, the ultimate antithesis of temperament: his, roman- 
tic, theirs, practical and sensual; his, equable and, at least by 
training, cheerful, theirs, spasmodic and gloomy; his, insecure, 
circumlocutory, theirs, uncompromising; his, gullible. theirs, 
sceptical; his, as straightforward as he can manage, theirs, as 
labyrinthine as they can; his, with the edges blurred, the per- 
sonality muffled up in environmental woollies, theirs, all sharp 
edges and unselfconscious selfhood. 

A normal Anglo-Saxon reaction to the first.sight of this, 
bolstered as it is by the Italian landscape and climate (both 
probably seen at their best), is one of acute self-reproach. The 
very confidence, the dashing Italian air of knowing exactly 
what’s what, have a diminishing effect on more shadowy souls 
like ours. The strong colours, the noises, the smells, the scream- 
ing exhausts, the apparently endless vivacity of life and con- 
versation—all tend to give the arriving visitor a feeling of his 
own greyness, woolliness, diffidence, a sense of his moral as 
well as physical drabness. What, he tends to feel, aghast, has 
he been doing till now? In this first passion of admiration, he 
may go so far as to repudiate his native virtues: so you meet 
civil Englishmen flinging orange peel about the streets with 
an air of jolly bravado 

The visiting American may feel much of this. but rather 
differently, for he is only, as it were, arbitrarily and tra- 
ditionally Anglo-Saxon, and by heredity and temperament 
may be anything at all—even Italian. The relationship, to put 
it cartographically, is not so much horizontal as vertical. not 
so much the relationship of north to south as that of New 
World to Old. You can no more label an American, tem- 
peramentally, than you can label a European without knowing 
first whether hasis a Sicilian or a Swede, though you can give 
him, perhaps, a few social tags. And his relationship with 
Italians is very different from ours in that it is a two-way one. 
while ours is strictly one-sided. The Englishman may be pas- 
sionately interested in Italy, but the Italian, except in a few 
rather specialised social or political pockets, is dampeningly 
indifferent to England, except as a place that happens to talk 
the same language as America; whereas he is deeply, per- 
sonally concerned with America and. if only from the films 
and newspapers, Knows something, however cock-eyed, about 
the American way of life. The country of every workman’s 
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dreams, every professional man’s envy, every researcher's 
hopes; the enormous imagined Klondike which even those 
who sneer hope some day to achieve, which millions of 
Italians—cousins, grandfathers, nephews of those left behind 
—have already miraculously reached. How can we (crowded, 
foggy, old-fashioned) hope to compete in interest? Only 
among well-dressed men, old-school liberals and the horsy 
do we raise a flicker of enthusiasm. 

So Mr. Kubly’s book,* which at first glance looks much 
like those perennial travel books of tenderfoot inglesi italianiz- 
zati, is at second glance rather different. because he can deal 
not only with Italy’s effect on him, but with his effect—per. 
sonifying America—on Italians, or with the impact of a culture 
that is (as he puts it, a trifle sweepingly) ‘Anglo-Saxon. puri- 
tan, Protestant, and rich’ on one that is ‘Latin, pagan, 
Catholic, and poor.’ To those he met he was, as an American, 
and a friendly, approachable one, instantly and enormously 
interesting, as even a minor angel would be who could tell 
you at first-hand about paradise. Questions—even if only the 
eternal ‘Do you know Linda Darnell?’—poured out on him 
wherever he went, while his own tireless interest (half journa- 
listic. half social worker's) seems to have incited the normally 
chatty Italians to torrents of self-revelation. Out of it all 
fourteen brisk months from Piedmont to Sicily on a Fulbright 
scholarship—he has produced one of those rag-bag travel 
books where everything is flung in pell-mell. It is vivid, varied, 
readable and superticial. abounding in warm-hearted but 
almost valueless remarks like ‘Italians are an undistorted 
people rich in soul and wise in the mysteries of the human 
heart.” Now you may. obscurely, feel something like that, but 
unless you can formulate it more precisely it has about as 
much meaning, set down in what is meant to be taken as a 
serious travel book, as phrases like ‘the mysterious East’ or 
‘darkest Africa’ or ‘sunny Spain.’ 

Clichés of the sort, and not only clichés in words but the 
cliché-eye, the bright, obvious, postcard vision, are the book’s 
main limitation. They are also what make it so readable. For 
the obvious. if it is presented slickly enough to look fresh, 
appeals to some lazy, repetitive corner of our mind, and it is 
pleasant to read on and, without learning anything new, recog- 
nise the familiar attitudes. scenes, places and people; the stock 
ltalian characters, mannerisms. phrases, jokes. And Mr. Kubly 
has all the ‘right’ reactions, social, political, humanitarian; 
you can purr agreement. He has been everywhere, noticed 
everything, itemised everything, quoted everyone—kindly, in- 
telligent. sincere, but somehow always faintly novelettish 
Part of the trouble is, I think, that with the enormous amount 
of material before him he has attempted too much, has tried 
to squeeze too many forms of travel book, too many aims, into 
one. Sometimes he writes the subjective, what-Italy-did-to-me 
sort; sometimes the social reformer’s, what-Italy-needs-is- 
this kind; sometimes the straight reporter’s (the Palio, the 
Pope, the Neapolitan cave-dwellers); sometimes the satirist’s 
(tourists. American or British); sometimes the autobio- 
graphical (‘I love you, Bianca,’ etc.). These moods are not 
exactly jumbled, but contiguous; each takes a chapter or so, 
and changes from one to another feel abrupt. This makes 
Stranger in Italy read more like a collection of articles than 
a book which grew to an organic whole, an attractive patch- 
work but quite without form. 

Finally, Mr. Kubly’s aim is propagandist. ‘Wake up, 
America,’ as he explains in the introduction, is his subter- 
ranean theme. For ‘if Western civilisation is to save its soul.’ 
he says, ‘it must save Italy.” Words, you feel—words, words, 
words. ‘Save its soul,’ ‘save Italy-—phrases like these, though 
* STRANGER IN ITALY. By Herbert Kubly. (Gollancz, 18s.) 
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no doubt passionately felt by him, convey little that is concrete, 
or evocative, or useful. Less tasteful, but at least solider, is 
Mr. Kubly getting down to brass tacks: ‘The United States 
has invested three and a half thousand million dollars in Italian 
friendship. What are the returns on our investment?’ This 
sort of thing—facts and figures, journalistic chit-chat on large 
problems—will date, has in fact already dated, the book; yet 
| feel that among them Mr. Kubly is properly at home. Puri- 
tan, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon with a vengeance (Swiss-German 
ancestry, Which makes it even more so), among the Tullios 
and the Biancas he befriends, and who almost always, it seems, 
let him down, he appears a shade bewildered, vulnerable, vic- 
timised. Gently he finds excuses (he was to blame for not 


getting Tullio his scholarship, not Tullio who showed himself | 


a sponger and ungrateful; it was natural, feelings running 
high. for his fellow-guests of an evening to talk loudly of 


‘American pigs’), generously he sends cowboy suits, gives | 


orphanage parties, tries to adopt a child—ensnared now by 
ltaly’s ‘fatal gift of beauty,’ now by his own warm heart. 
Among his facts and solutions and discussions he can become 
again the man of authority, the spokesman from Utopia, the 
man of infinite weight and power. Like the archetypal Ameri- 
can traveller, Mr. Kubly has his two faces: the one prepon- 


derant, impressive. representative; the other individual. of the | 


innocent abroad 


Oriental Turmoil 


Tin. ban East, 1942-1946, By F.C. Jones, Hugh Borton and B. R 
Pearn. (O.U.P. for R.LLA., 60s.) 


lit latest volume of the Chatham House Survey of the war years, 
though dealing with important events whose effects are by no 
means exhausted, is illogical in plan and uneven in interest. The 
opening chapters, which deal with the Japanese conquest and 
occupation of South and South-East Asia, correspond almost 
exactly to Chapters XI and XII of Dr. Jones’s own book Japan’s 
New Order in East Asia and the difference in treatment is, as 
might be expected, often purely verbal. It is therefore curious that 
this book is nowhere mentioned except as a source of one of the 
documents printed in the appendix. His chapter on Japanese war- 
time diplomacy leading up to the surrender also corresponds to a 
chapter in his earlier book and has, of course, by now been super- 
seded by the far more thorough work of Professor Butow, in his 
Japan's Decision to Surrender. Dr. Jones's treatment of China and 
Russia also covers the same ground as another Chatham House 


publication which is not referred to. P 

Mr. Pearn has the difficult task of dealing with the great variety 
of problems which confronted the former imperial powers in 
South-kaust Asia after the Japanese surrender. He bas not had 


space to deal with anv of the countries as fully as he would no 
doubt have liked, but it is surprising that in dealing with the most 
diflicult case, that of Indo-China, he completely ignores any pos- 
sible United States responsibility for the difficult position of the 
French, considering the importance attached to this aspect of the 
matter, for instance, in M. Jean Sainteny’s book. 

By far the most interesting and important part of the volume 
is therefore that on Japan in the first two years of General 
MacArthur's rule, where the author, Mr. Hugh Borton, then a 
high official of the State Department, is writing a story of which 
he was a first-hand witness throughout. It is true that he again has 
obviously preferred to let events speak for themselves, but even 
so there are occasions when official reticence breaks down, to our 
advantage. It is thus made clear to what extent General MacArthur 
was his own master and how far the reforms which were believed 
to have made Japan a democratic country were the product of 
unremitting pressure from his staff upon a reluctant and suspicious 


King James VI and I 


DAVID HARRIS WILLSON 


This is the first adequate and scholarly biography to 
be written of a most interesting monarch with many 
and varied interests. The author, who is Professor ot! 
History at the University of Minnesota, depicts James, 
not as a buffoon in purple, but as a man of intelligence, 
whose abilities were vitiated by serious defects of 
character. Illustrated. 30s 
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The Rapids 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


‘A tense, richly evocative, often moving nove! about 
race relations in Africa. The story is convincing, the 


characters are deeply imagined.” OBSERVER. 13s. 6«/ 
Recommended by the Book Society 








The Lilac Caprice 


ALBERTA MURPHY 





‘Very successful . . . it is perceptive, witty, outlandish 
and exotic; in parts as teasingly sensitive as Virginia 
Woolf, in parts quite shockingly violent.. OBSERVER. 


‘Miss Murphy goes over her people with a fine tooth- 
comb, and what she finds is now tunny, now tragic. 
This is a tresh and original novel, tart, sardonic and 
sympathetic.” ASSOCIATED PRESS, N.Y. 13s. 6¢. 


To be published on January 30th 


Memoirs of Michael 
Karolyi © Faith Without Illusion 





As head of one of the greatest Hungarian families, his 
many exciting experiences and his courageous independ- 
ence make his memoirs a unique contribution to recent 
history. Illustrated. 35s. 


all prices are nei 


JONATHAN CAPE 





people. The sensitivity of the General to criticism, which led to | 


his staff keeping from him, as far as possible, objections that were 
raised to his policies, adds an interesting point to our knowledge 
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of one of the great controversial figures of recent history. Mr. 
Borton also shows how the exclusion of the State Department’s 
experts from the drawing up of the Cairo Declaration and the 
Yalta Agreement added to the subsequent difficulties of the United 
States. This was true also in regard to Korea, whose story in the 
same period is dealt with by Mr. Borton; though in this case he is 
confessedly drawing largely on the late George M. McCune’s 
invaluable Korea Today. 

In the last chapter of all Mr. Borton deals briefly with the 
assumption by the United States of a trusteeship for the strategic 
islands in the Pacific, and with the efforts of some members of the 
American Government to have them annexed outright. It will be 
useful for some future historian of the United Nations to know 
that ‘The. general proposals for a trusteeship were drafted at 
Washington with the arriére-pensée that the Pacific Islands would 
become a trust territory with the United States as the trustees.’ 

MAX BELOFF 


Wormwood and After 


ANTIQUE DEALER. By R. P. Way. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
INTO THE WATER BarRRIER. By Donald Campbell, in collaboration 
with Alan W. Mitchell. (Odhams, 15s.) 


My Writinc LIFE. By Neil Bell. (Alvin Redman, 16s.) 


IT is a pity the author of Antique Dealer didn’t live to see the 
success his book will enjoy. The son of a Bristol dealer, he joined 
his father in 1910 and combed auction rooms and country houses 
for forty years. The appeal of his memoir is less in the ‘finds’ 
described—the Chinese plate, caked with mud, under the potted 
aspidistra; the ugiy oak shelves dismantled to reveal an Eliza- 
bethan dinner-wagon—than in the clear delight Mr. R. P. Way 
somehow got into his pages. He is so obviously a man who loved 
the trade he was born into that there is a glow of adventure 
about his quietest chapters. There is evident, too, a reputable 
trader’s wistful feeling for rogues in his chancy occupation; he 
wrote his best chapter about his friends among the rackety travel- 
ling dealers, the ‘knockers’: 

Once, Charlie and Sandy were trying to buy a rather fine George 
the First gilt mirror from an old lady and they had offered her 
£60. The old lady happened to be very deaf and she had one of 
those old-fashioned deaf-aids with a long tube and a mouthpiece 
at one end... 

‘But are you sure, Mr. Adams,’ she said earnestly, ‘that if | 
keep the looking-glass a little longer it may not become even 
more valuable?’ 

Sandy had been crossing and uncrossing his legs with im- 

tience in an armchair. This last question was too much for 

im. He jumped up suddenly, ‘Give me the blower, Char,’ he 
said, and, seizing the mouthpiece, he shouted down it, ‘If I were 
you I should cop his dough while you can, Missus!’ 

To Charlie’s amazement she nodded her agreement. 
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It is a neatly told, very likeable book. 


Because it happens to be narrated in the first person, Into the 
Water Barrier is reviewed here with two other autobiographies, 
but the best pages of this journalistic account of Mr. Donald 
Campbell’s career are quite impersonal: a precise, bolt-by-bolt 
report of relaunching Sir Malcolm Campbell’s old Bluebird after 
the war and later replacing it with the jet Bluebird which altered 
the water-speed record last July. The more perfunctory chapters 
of family reminiscence sketch in the strong influence of his father 
on Donald Campbell. I confess to have made choppy headway 
through dialogue like ‘ “We'll move the water scoop forward,” | 
suggested, “and we'll put it under the starboard sponson, oppo- 
site the prop rotation,” ’ but in the main Mr. Alan Mitchell, Mr. 
Campbell’s ghostwriter, has done a smooth job of making. tech- 
nical details clear to a reader who would have to swim for it if 
faced with a stalled outboard motor. 

These are success stories. The author of My Writing Life, on 
the other hand, is a man wounded by disappointment. At the age 
of forty Mr. Neil Bell turned from children’s books to adult 
fiction and during the next twenty-seven years published forty- 
two novels and nine collections of stories. “What is my place 
in contemporary literature?’ he asks. ‘I have no place at all. In 
no survey of the modern novel or the modern short story is my 
name mentioned.’ An acquaintance once asked whether Mr. Bell 
wasn’t writing too quickly, but he indignantly rejected the idea 
(‘Could anything but immense facility have produced War and 
Peace?’), preferring as an explanation of his limited recognition 
the theory that he has been the victim of reviewers’ personal 
malice and/or a conspiracy of silence among ‘the quack literary 
weeklies.’ Numerous publishers are also accused of treating Mr. 
Bell unfairly. 

One’s impulse is to deal tenderly with My Writing Life. To 
pass it over in silence, which would seem kindest, would only 
feed Mr. Bell’s belief in the conspiracy against him. The reader 
will find the reminiscences of the English Review and the To- 
morrow Club the most agreeable pages in the book. Then there 
are synopses of many of Mr. Bell’s novels, with angry criticisms 
of the criticisms of them; particulars of his publishing contracts 
and tables of his net earnings; samples of his critical opinions (‘I 
don’t think Eliot a poet at all’); and, at the beginning of the book, 
a page of mottoes for writers—‘Conceit is God’s gift to little men’ 
among them. 

WALTER CLEMONS 


The Land 


HIsTORY OF THE SECOND WorRLD War: Agriculture. By Keith 

A. H. Murray. (H.M.S.O. and Longmans, 30s.) 
THE history of agriculture in Britain during the 1939-45 war 
should be, without question, a success story. That is the thought 
which heads Sir Keith Murray’s concluding chapter in the last- 
published volume of the History of the Second World War. Sit 
Keith Murray is rightly conscious that he is writing official history 
‘for the record.’ Much of the volume is therefore, of necessity, a 
record of essential items from ‘a multitude of departmental files’ 
and the records of County War Agricultural Committees. It would 
require an exceptional magic to extract from such dusty archives 
a dramatic picture of the truly remarkable achievement of British 
farming during the Second World War. But the author, while 
resisting any temptation to wave the wand, says enough to indicate 
that this achievement was all the more remarkable for being 
accomplished in violation, not only of dearly held urban notions 
about the sanctity of ‘cheap food’ but also of many traditional 
rural ideas of good husbandry. 

To the student of agriculture the fourth chapter, dealing with 
measures to implement the programme in the first year of the 
war, will be of especial value, for it was this year which saw a 
departure from the old technique of price-fixing based on a com- 
putation of production costs commodity by commodity, and the 
acceptance—not without some struggle—of a new approach. The 
method of using a global figure to assess the increase in total 
production costs and as a guide to the compensation necessary 
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A prospect 
of advancement 


= assist young men and women in search of advance- 

ment and employers in search of intelligent recruits, 
the Manchester Guardian is again planning a series of 
whole-page careers announcements. 

On each weekday between January 23 and March 9, 
leading industries and business concerns will in turn 
present the various advantages of a career with them. 
Prospective employers will give a full account of their 
organisation, together with details of qualifications re- 
quired and training offered. 

As happened last year, demand for the Manchester 
Guardian will be heavier than usual during this period. 
For the excellence of its editorial matter is rivalled by 
therichopportunity ofits advertising columns. A regular 


order with your newsagent is advisable. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 








One of the Fest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER aNNUM NET. 


The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to €5 . 13 . 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societtes’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies af medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 








— 
does surprising things 
IN SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 








| Example: | 


STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay glass 
jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of 
flavoured sugar, clear and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
in their sweets, which dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. 
The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did stop 
the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it 
absorbs moisture from the air, and makes the sweets that contain it damp 
and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem came from 
starch : glucose, made from starch, proved to be the idea! crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a colloidal medium in 
which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in sugar 
confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of Brown 
and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products a year: more than 
400 different products, which are helping more than 80 different industries 
to reduce production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent more 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied business. We have 
learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch products, and our advice 
is freely at your disposal. 








CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY /IMITED 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these 
advertisements how starch 
products are helping other 
industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 
account in your own business. 
We shall be glad to discuss 


them with you. Brown & Polson 2 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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for the industry as a whole, and of then redistributing that total 
compensation over the range of commodity price-fixing in such 
a way as to give special help and incentive where it was most 
needed, is one which has now come to be accepted as the basis 
for the annual review of farm prices. Its acceptance was probably 
the most important aspeet of the relationship between State and 
farm which emerged from the war years, and the author of this 
volume gives full weight to it. 

Considering the peculiar difficulties of reconciling the rapidly 
changing and seldom predictable fortunes of war with the slow 
cycle of agricultural production and the time lag between plan- 
ning and realisation—in many cases two years and in the case 
of some livestock products much longer—the wonder is that more 
mistakes were not made and that the foundations of policy were 
not disastrously overtaken by events, Whatever yardstick one uses 
to measure the achievement, and Sir Keith Murray suggests a 
number, it must, on any reckoning, be considered a success story. 

STANLEY J. BAKER 


Those Which Hate Them 


Tue Resecca Riots. By David Williams. (University of Wales 
Press, 25s.) 
And they blessed Rebecca and said unto her, let 
thy seed possess the gates of those which hate them. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAMS Offers us, in his new book, which is a mag- 
nificent feat of scholarship, an explanation of the reasons that 
drove the peasantry of West Wales, between the years 1839 and 
1844, to obey the injunction of the Book of Genesis and march 
disguised in women’s clothes to wreak havoc on their local toll- 
gates. His task is not an easy one. Harriet Martineau called these 
disturbances ‘the strangest series of riots that has occurred in our 
time,’ and it is clear that in the final analysis the toll-gates were 
selected by the peasants merely as the token and visible symbol 
of their discontent. However that may be, the jacquerie which 
tramped at dead of night along the roads of Cardiganshire, Pem- 
brokeshire and Carmarthenshire, armed with pistols and muskets 
and carrying pickaxes and crowbars, certainly acted to some effect. 
The unfortunate Colonel Love and his 2,000 men—horse, foot, 
marines, yeomanry, metropolitan police and artillery—were led 
a fine dance and were quite unable to prevent the systematic 
destruction of the gates and toll-houses. 

Who were ‘those which hated’ the common people of that un- 
happy countryside? Who were responsible for this bizarre and 
violent manifestation of a deep-seated social malaise? Professor 
Williams makes it plain that the real villains were the landed 
gentry, particularly the wealthy barons—Cawdor, Dynevor, Mil- 
ford, de Rutzen. Most of these men were bleeding the country 











The true story of the attempts to assassinate Hitler 


The Shirt of Nessus 


BY CONSTANTINE FITZ GIBBON 


The attempt to assassinate Hitler on July 20th, 1944, has been 
accepted by the world as the action of a few ambitious 
officers anxious to preserve the German Army for another 
} war. The true facts of the conspiracies to rid Germany of 
Hitler are quite astounding. Fitz Gibbon has provided a 
detailed and documented account of the entire conspiracy of 
1944 and the effort, even though Hitler was not killed, to 
carry out the full plan and overthrow the Nazis. The details 
ef this highly complicated operation involving countless 





high-ranking officers spread out over Europe make a story 
reminiscent of the more fantastic type of spy-thriller; but 
this is a report of facts—facts backed by documents given 
in two appendices. Sm, Demy 8vo., 288 pp., 12 pp. half-tone 


illustrations, 21 


- net CASSELL 
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white from their clubs in St. James’s. Some of them were milking 
their estates of £25,000 annually while paying their labourers a 
wage of a shilling a day. If they had a mind, they could buy 
young boys and girls at the hiring fairs for as little as a pound a 
year. The absentee landlords—and the English and Scottish 
bailiffs whom they deliberately imported—seldom possessed any. 
thing in common with their tenants. They were of different race, 
different language, different religion. The resident squireens were 
even worse. Professor Williams calls them ‘arrogant, extravagant 
and shiftless,, and he quotes the words of Peel’s Home Secretary, 
Sir Thomas Graham: ‘I grieve to say that South Wales bids fair 
to rival Ireland. Poverty and the misconduct of landlords are at 
the root of crime. and discontent in both countries.’ 


It is pleasant to be able to record that in the long run, and by 
roundabout means, Rebecca finally gained her ends. It might 
also be recorded that none of the riots which she fostered took 
place on a Sunday. Hostilities ceased promptly at midnight on 
Saturday. Rebecca, as befitted a true daughter of Wales, was a 
strict Sabbatarian. 

JON MANCHIP WHITE 


New Novels 


THE Rapips. By Basil Davidson. (Jonathan Cape, 13s. 6d.) 

A PoINT OF ORDER. By Gwyn Thomas. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

A TANGLED WEB. By Nicholas Blake. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

THE Livac Caprice. By Alberta Murphy. (Jonathan Cape, 13s. 6d.) 


IN many ways Mr. Davidson’s former West African slave port 
of Deimina sounds a delectable place. It has a fine old church and 
palace—in which the Portuguese society emerge in sudden 
grandeur—a decent European quarter, some fine timber country, 
plenty of glamorous and evidently habitable jungle and a splendid 
great river, potent in allegory, that breaks into rapids near its 
mouth. The regime is a little confusing; the territory is under 
United, Nations trusteeship but has a Protestant Portuguese 
governor, a Danish chief of police and a British-led Royal Balongo 
Regiment to deal with riots, but power rests with the planters and 
business people. The life of the place is entering the rapids of 
political and social change. The story opens with Captain Stanton, 
thirty years out from England and now, in his patriarchate, run- 
ning a select and dubiously financed hotel, awaiting the return 
from Europe of Stella, the idolised daughter whose mother he 
has long since returned, with thanks and a cash allowance, to 
her tribal village. He wants Stella only for a season; she is 
attractive and accomplished, passing as white; if ever such a girl 
were vowed to Europe it is she. Unfortunately she lands with 
Musombe, a young progressive who by some mischance has 
broken into United Nations circles. Worse, their arrival coincides 
with signs of local unrest. (The natives’ manifestations of dissent, 
withdrawal and self-assertion are carefully traced, but surely 
idealised; nobody is cut up and precious little is even damaged; 
their dignity, sincerity and restraint under violent provocation pass 
the bounds of credivility.) Stella, of course, is involved in it, and 
we follow Stanton through incredulous rage, bewilderment, guilt 
and acquiescence to decision and a kind of martyrdom. This is 
quite a powerful novel, but the balance between private and 
public issues is none too firmly held. 

Mr. Gwyn Thomas is a specialist in Welsh exuberance, and 
readers who enjoyed The World Cannot Hear You will almost 
certainly enjoy A Point of Order without wondering whether it 
is a novel at all. If not, one may congratulate Mr. Thomas on 
having devised something comparable to a’ high-speed rocket- 
launcher—used in this case to celebrate the adventures of one 
Eryl Pym, an amiable little chiseller who represents Minerva Slopes 
on the local council and aspires to Parliament. We jump into 
action at once, maintain rapid fire for 224 pages and walk off 
the range—for this is not real warfare—in a dazed and surfeited 
condition without bothering to check the score. As a comic per- 
formance it is highly successful and runs little risk of effective 
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jmitation by anyone else. It hardly matters where one starts 
reading, some authentic artifice of squalor or villainy is always 
fashing up to explode in ruthless farce; somebody dies on the 
last page, We notice, but the death, being due to a subsidence in 
a mine-hollowed district, is quite unimportant; it merely occa- 
sions a ‘moving’ speech from the graceless Eryl, eliciting an 
emergency grant which no doubt he will soon get his hands on. 
The characters are all very Welsh and some of them struggle 
gamely in the cataract of anecdote, but they too count for little. 
The anecdotes of which the book is entirely composed—if that 
is the word—are adequately comic, but it is the language pure 
and simple on which it stands or falls. Of its kind it is a brilliant 
display, but the reader is warned against fatigue, if not exhaustion. 

Of all the stock figures in modern literature, perhaps the hardest 
to take is the gay young man of reputable antecedents who defies 
society. In A Tangled Web, Nicholas Blake has given us another. 
As a boy his Hugo hated his stern father and evidently developed 
claustrophobia; shut up in a locker at school, he half-killed the 
boy who shut him there, and was sacked for so doing; after that 
and some war service he is all set for crime, at which he is 
efficient and dangerous. One always wondered why French film- 
producers used to have such a taste for Hugo's type; their shaky 
finances may have had something to do with it. Seeing, as we do 
from the jacket, that Nicholas Blake is a pseudonym for 
Professor Day Lewis, one also wonders how much condescension 
to read into this adroitly told story; in view of the savagely 
satirical chapter entitled ‘An Intellectual Tea-Party’ there must 
be a good deal. 

Space forbids any discussion of Lilac Caprice, but it has its 
eccentric merits and deserves some praise. Set in Florida, it is 
a piece of sophisticated and often witty clowning with under- 
tones of misery and horror and overtones of unearthly artiness. 


H. M. CHAMPNESS 


Brilliant Bourbon 


La GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. By Francis Steegmuller. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.) 

GRAND-DAUGHTER of Henri IV, niece of Louis XII] and Anne of 
Austria, first cousin of Charles I] of England and of Louis XIV, 
Richelieu’s god-daughter, Anne-Marie-Louise d'Orléans could 
well afford to be as modest as her title of La Grande Mademois- 
elle: ‘I don’t say I love the monarchy—that would be saying | 
love myself, for the monarchy of France began with my 
family. . . .. Throughout her life (1627-93) Mademoiselle was 
‘the richest private Princess in Europe.” She moved in ‘le monde 
le plus agréable,’ and her salon honoured Mesdames de Sévigné 
and Lafayette, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, and Moliére. The 
memoirs of this brilliant Bourbon spinster spread the canvas for 
Mr. Steegmuller’s equally brilliant portrait of a period. 

Mademoiselle’s lavish fortune spun her to a pivotal position 
in much diplomatic intrigue; many marriages were proposed 
which would keep her money within the royal family or fetter 
new nations under French control. Having no faith in love. 
Mademoiselle’s primary preoccupation was her ‘establishment’ 
‘God has limited the scope of my ambition to the very upper- 
most reaches.” Among her potential husbands, Philip IV of Spain 
proved unsuitable, so did the German Emperor, the Archduke 
Leopold, and the King of Hungary, while England’s Charles I] 
was too stupid to speak French and seemed unlikely to retrieve 
his throne. Mademoiselle spoiled her own good chance of wed- 
ding Louis XIV by joining her father in the skirmish of the 
Fronde. She was glad when Mazarin did not force her to marry 
the sovereign’s younger brother, Monsieur, ‘la plus jolie créature 
de France,’ nor the homicidal King of Portugal. Thus, France's 
treasure-laden Princess always proved too valuable or too stub- 
born to be wed. Mr. Steegmuller holds up a mirror which 
dazzlingly reflects the dance of pleasures and poisons during the 
Sun King’s reign. 

NORA SAYRE 
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Polly Put The Kettle On 


Potty: My Wonderful Mother. By Barbara Cartland. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15s.) 


THE life of ‘Polly: My Wonderful Mother’ has been written by 
Barbara Cartland who is obviously, in the words of the popular 
song, a ‘darling daughter.’ ‘Barbara,’ writes Barbara, ‘had grown 
very pretty, being tall with fair hair, greenish eyes and a very 
clear pink-and-white complexion. She had her mother’s 
vitality and unquenchable gaiety. At Bembridge she was an 
instantaneous success.’ In the index under Barbara we find: ‘born 
61; first proposal 134; drama with Dick 138-9; engaged to Pingo 
141; engagement broken 142’ etc. Apart from these snippets of 
autobiography this book contains as much as anybody could 
possibly want to know about Polly. The background is not 
neglected. We are told about Lord Beaconsfield’s gout and the 
international situation in 1877, because Polly was born in that 
year. We are told what won the Grand National in 1898, as Polly 
went to church during the race meeting. We learn about the 
Coronation of Edward VII, because ‘Polly and Bertie . . . were 
most disappointed at its cancellation.” We are told about the 
sinking of the Titanic, because Polly ‘scanned the list of survivors 
anxiously’ to see if a titled friend had been drowned. Polly’s father 
‘had hoped so fervently for a son’ that when Polly arrived he said 
‘Damnation!’ Polly would never use a word like that, but as she 
does not seem to share the craving for self-advertisement of some 
of her descendants, she may have been annoyed when she dis- 
covered that she was the chief ingredient of Barbara’s latest cup 
of tea. ‘First,’ she says, ‘I was “Barbara Cartland’s mother”... ..and 
now I am “Mrs. Gerald Legge’s grandmother” !’ 
Poor Polly. 
JOHN LITTLE 


Lit. Hist. 


AN ILLUSTRATED History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Volume 
Three : Blake to Bernard Shaw. By A. C. Ward. (Longmans, 
25s.) 

IF literary history is to be more than an aid to holding one’s own 

in conversation, or to avoiding the error of making Dickens 

predecease Thackeray—and as taught in universities it commonly 
is no more—it requires critical and stylistic talents of the 

Saintsbury order. Such talents are uncommon, especially today, 

and it must be admitted at once that Mr. A. C. Ward does not 

possess them. His survey, he says, ‘is addressed to those who read 
for enjoyment,’ but most literature of the past needs study before 
it can be much enjoyed, and this book can make no claim, even 
as a handy work of reference, to supersede the many standard 
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histories and companions to literature which 
are available. 

Mr. Ward gives us in succession an account 
of the ‘scoundrelism’ of Rousseau, an inco- 
herent dilation upon the incoherence of Blake’s 
philosophy, pages headed ‘Keats restrains his 
Muse,” ‘Tennyson’s verbal magic’ and ‘Gals- 
worthy,’ a 500-word treatise on D. H. Lawrence 
likely to affront all but very obdurate 
Lawrence-haters, and, by way of peroration, 
an announcement of James Bridie’s ‘indubit- 
able genius.’ If the foregoing is an inadequate 
demonstration of Mr. Ward's quality, let me 
add that his book divides into potted bio- 
graphy, the kind of history-of-ideas still too 
much in vogue as ‘background’ (but what 
about the foreground, eh?), quotation of the 
familiar, and generalisation upon the mysteries 
of the literary art, of which this, on 
Wordsworth’s poetry, is typical: ‘It combines 
an essentially classical restraint with a uniquely 
sensitive capacity for emotional response 
which extends from human affairs outward to 
nature, sentient and inanimate.’ I suppose some 
examination-setter somewhere may some day 
shove that on to a question paper and add an 
injunction to discuss and illustrate. But he 
would have to be hard up. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


STUDIES IN SociAL History: A Tribute to 
G. M. Trevelyan. Edited by J. H. Plumb. 
(Longmans, 21s.) 

THE most celebrated social historian of our 

day is G. M, Trevelyan, and in this nosegay, 

picked for him by Dr. Plumb, we have 
examples of most of the possible types of 
social history, Mr. Rowse starts from a single 
text—a Cornish hagiographical manuscript of 
the sixteenth century; Mr. Hoskins describes 
a town; Miss Wedgwood examines stage 
comedy in the reign of Charles I; Mr. Annan 
makes use of genealogies to illustrate the thesis 
that the English academic intelligentsia in the 
last hundred years has been like a rabbit- 
warren, with a small number of parents pro- 
ducing a whole tribe of relations (a fascinating 
essay, this). And so on. It seemed to me that 
the hardest job had been tackled by Mr. Kitson 

Clark, who has tried to isolate and examine a 

quality of mind, widespread in the early nine- 

teenth century, and marking that period off, 
as nothing else does, from what went before 
and what came after. There is much to be 
learnt from every essay in this stimulating 
book. 

JOHN WAIN 


THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT, By Peter F. 
Drucker. (Heinemann, 25s.) 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT. By Aubrey Silberston. (Man- 
agement Publications, 12s. 6d.) 

MANAGEMENT is at last beginning to engage 

general attention among businessmen; a 

process summed up by Mr. Drucker when he 

says ‘we no longer talk of “capital” and 

“labour”: we talk of ‘“‘management” and 

“labour.” ’ He provides a number of manage- 

ment case histories from the US as an indica- 

tion of what developments can be expected in 

Europe: a shrewd and readable book, Mr. 

Silberston’s study is the product of a survey 

made possible through a Kenward Research 

Fellowship; a useful guide to what is being. 

and could be, done to encourage managerial 

training in industry and in the universities. 
IVOR BRIEN 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tue other day I was asked to identify a 
‘sparrow-hawk’ that had met its death swoop- 
ing down through a set of telegraph wires. 
The bird turned out to be a kestrel. So many 
people seem to put the label of hawk on any- 
thing from a cuckoo to a buzzard. The kestrel, 
which is a falcon, is easily identified. Its wings 
are longer and enable it to hover. The sparrow- 
hawk’s wings are short for fast flight among 
trees and this assassin has a long fore-claw for 
holding and carrying its victim. The kestrel’s 
foot is shorter-toed and has a strong hind- 
claw for the purpose of striking in the stoop. 
The behaviour of the sparrow-hawk and the 
kestrel is different, for the hawk is a low-level 
sneak, sweeping over a field or across a‘hedge 
to take his prey, while the kestrel sails and 
stoops, rises and drifts away to sail again, 
searching for his food, I met a gamekeeper 
some years ago who had in his pocket a great 
number of claws gathered while shooting 
vermin on his rounds. There were two pairs of 
kestrels’ feet in the lot. He agreed that the 
kestrel is innocent when compared to the 
hawk, but, in the breeding season, he said, 
anything within a mile of his pheasant coops 
equipped with sharp beak and talons was 
certain of a charge of shot. 


Bos’s JACKET 

I found it hard not to join in the laughter 
when the following tale was being told by one 
man to another in the bus queue. ‘Bob ’adn’t 
been up to much fer a long time an’ it wassn’t 
no surprise when trey tole me ’e wass dead. 
I went to ’is funerai, for we wass related, far 
off like, on me mother’s side, I don’t know 
where ’is widow got the idea, but she said Bob 
always thought a lot o’ me an’ she wanted me 
to ’ave somethin’ that wass ‘is. Well, I went 
up one evenin’. She looked through all sorts 0° 
things. There wass a gold watch but it didn’t 
go an’ she never offered it to me anyway, 
but after a while she fished out an old jacket. 
“*Ere,” she said, “Bob wass always fond ’o 
this jacket, I think ’e’d like to feel you wass 
wearin’ it.” So I took the ole jacket an’ went 
*ome. “What you got there?” says my ole lady. 
“Jacket belonged Bob Evans,” I says, “an’ it 
fits.” “It should,” she says. “Don’t you remem- 
ber it? I took it to the jumble sale five-six 
year ago.” “Well, I got to wear it for Evans’ 
sake,” I said. I’m a bit of a sentimentalist.’ 


A Harpy PULLET 

One often hears of the extraordinary power 
to survive that is possessed by certain animals, 
and recent instances have been those of cats 
that somehow or other found their way into 
packing cases and were carried aboard ship 
to undergo a journey of thousands of miles. 
Birds are less hardy. Trapped in an attic or 
locked room, not many are capable of surviv- 
ing for more than a few days, panic and the 
lack of food bringing about their death in a 
short time. One account of the survival of a 
pullet came to my notice not long ago when I 
was reading a country magazine published 
fifty years ago. It ran, ‘On Monday, February 
19th, while threshing a mow of barley the men 
came across a black pullet. It was alive but in 
a very emaciated condition, weighing but a 
few ounces, It had cleared a small space 
around it and had eaten the barley and straw. 
The curious part is that the bird had been 
in the mow from the middle of August last 
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and had so existed without water and only 4 
limited amount of food. With care the fow 
is now alive and well.” This almost incredible 
thing happened at Sellack, Ross-on-Wye, 
SUCCESSIVE BEANS 

To ensure a good crop of beans it is often 
advisable to make a second sowing to follow 
up those put in in autumn. Whiteseeded Long. 
pods are the choice for winter. A third sowing 
may be made in spring when green-seeded 
Windsors should be put in. 


Chess 

By PHILIDOR 

Cc. PROMISLO 

WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 
] Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Mansfield: Q-KR]! 
1... B-K 6 ch: 
| big 2 Kt-Kt 5. 1., 


No. 33 
BLACK (4 men) 














za B~B I ch; 2 R-Kt7, 
se 1... BeKt 1 ch: 
2M 7. 1.8 
P x P; 2 Ke x8 
WHITE (5 men) 1...R x Kt;2 
Ox @.!..cm 


other; 2 Kt-Q 4. Beautiful cross-checker. 
THE WEAKER SEX 

The women’s world championship is organised 
on similar lines to that of the men’s, and the 
candidates’ tournament to choose a challenger 
for the Russian-held world title has resulted—as 
expected—in another triumph for Soviet chess, 
Rubtsova winning with 15 points out of 19, and 
Russians: also taking second, fourth and fifth 
places. It was a great pity that Miss Sunnucks 
was unable to go for Great Britain; while I do 
not think she would have won, she might well 
have come in the first half-dozen. 

The general standard of tournament chess 
amongst women (as amongst men) is markedly 
higher than in pre-war days, and for the same 
reason—the tremendous popularity of the game 
in Russia and Eastern Europe; but, curiously 
enough, just as there is (in my opinion, at least) 
no one now playing who is quite the equal of 
Lasker, Capablanca or Alekhine at their peak, 
sO, and even more so, there is no woman player 
to equal Vera Menchik, who completely domin- 
ated women’s chess in pre-war days. 

Despite this improvement in general standard, 
the gap between women’s and men’s play is as 
marked as ever—quite as great as in tennis, for 
example. It is, of course, a matter of opinion 
how far this represents a basic mental difference 
rather than lack of opportunity. In my view, it 
does; and women will never play as well as men. 
In abstract thought, notably mathematics, com- 
position in music, and chess, there is a much 
bigger gap between the achievements of men and 
women than in most mental fields: music is 4 
particularly striking example—there are many 
first-class executants, but no corresponding front- 
rank composers. Another pointer, in chess, to 
the fact that the difference is a real one lies in 
the fact that the difference in standard shows in 
imagination and depth of ideas even more than 
in technique. 

Perhaps I had better finish this article by 
making it quite clear that I am far from regarding 
this, if true, as an adverse comment—dquite the 
contrary; it merely reflects the obvious fact that 
women have less need than men for such artificial 
means of satisfying their creative urges. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S REVIEW 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Mr. A. Harotp Bissy, D.S.O., D.L., Chair- 
man of Martins Bank Limited, in his statement 
to shareholders referred to changes in the prin- 
cipal executive officers. Mr. M. Conacher had 
been appointed chief general manager and Mr. 
3. R. Tarn deputy chief general manager 
during the course of the year. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


The reduction of this bank’s advances, from 
the peak of 30th June last, is due almost en- 
tirely to the operations following upon the 
Government’s “tight money” policy. In the 
second half of the year the demands for 
seasonal accommodation are always heavy and, 
with commitments entered into earlier only 
now being used, have to a great extent masked 
the full effect of the substantial reduction in 
advances which has been obtained in other 
directions. 

The onus of putting the “credit squeeze” 
into practice fell generally on the banks and 
particularly on the bank managers. It seemed 
hard that the banks should have to carry this 
unpleasant duty but the only alternative would 
have been regulations, orders and restrictions, 
and having only recently thrown off most of 
the bureaucratic fetters no one would wish to 
return to rigid direction, least of all the de- 
serving customer. 

The officers of the bank have endeavoured 
to find a balance of fairness and equity in 
applying Mr. Butler’s directions, and we are 
grateful for the goodwill and readiness to 
co-operate shown by all our customers who 
were affected. 


MATERIAL AND LABOUR MUST NOT 
BE DIVERTED TO HOME USE 


Mr. Bibby then referred to the country’s 
economy and said the year had barely started 
before the balance of trade moved against this 
country and that unless this trend were arrested 
we would be heading straight for a general 
lowering of our standards of living, unemploy- 
ment and, ultimately, national insolvency. 

Undoubtedly nearly all of us in this country 
have been spending too much and consuming 
too much, in the belief that we were more 
prosperous. This extended to housing, fac- 
tories, consumer goods, etc., and in this respect 
the nationalised industries of gas and elec- 
tricity were among the worst offenders in 
fostering demand particularly on hire-purchase. 
The sum of all these meant that material and 
labour were diverted to satisfying the home 
trade at the expense of our exports. 

Following upon the two rises in the Bank 
Rate and the restriction of credit by the banks. 
the Autumn Budget gave one further deterrent 
to home spending. It still remains of paramount 
urgency that the Government should intro- 
duce substantial economies in expenditure 
both on Government and Local Authority 
account; unless this is done all the other 
remedies cannot possibly produce a cure, We 
all applaud the declaration of Mr. Butler, prior 
to his relinquishing the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to protect the pound sterling 
and congratulate him on the confidence in the 
pound abroad as well as at home. If con- 
fidence in our currency were shaken no one 
would wish to trade with us nor would anyone 
at home be willing to save. 
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No one, least of all a banker, will decry an 
expanding economy. The truth is that we were 
expanding too rapidly. 

During the year we lived in conditions of 
full employment and the scarcity of manpower 
and materials has led many to seek the full 
advantage of their bargaining power, either by 
manufacturers raising the price of their pro- 
ducts because they are in short supply or by 
unions pressing for higher wages. When full 
employment reaches a point where the worker 
ceases to feel that efficiency and effort are 
essential then the blessings of full employment 
vanish. 


AUTOMATION FOR GREATER 
PROSPERITY AND INCREASED 
EMPLOY MENT 


Automation, the science of advanced 
mechanisation, is being held up in some quar- 
ters as the forerunner of future unemployment. 
This is false for taking industry as a whole the 
biggest advances in employment have proved 
to be in those industries where mechanisation 
has been fully applied. Not only have those 
directly employed benefited themselves but by 
expanding their production countless amenities 
at lower prices have been made available to the 
country as a whole. 

Those industries which wholeheartedly adopt 
advanced mechanisation will flourish and the 
real threat to full employment is rejection 
rather than acceptance of increasing mech- 
anisation. 

In the near future we shall hear more of 
monopolies, price rings and restriction of out- 
put to maintain prices but the Trade Unions 
must not forget that the closed shop, the same 
wage for the good, bad or indifferent worker, 
the refusal to put into physical practice labour- 
saving machinery, are all forms of monopolies 

-the very things at which they now point the 
finger of scorn. 

All costs, be they of commodities, finished 
products or wages, that do not directly repre- 
sent their true value are equally evil and what 
is wrong for one cannot be right for another. 

This applies equally to manufacturers, the 
professions and business generally where un- 
duly high fixed charges are imposed which all 
have to be added to the final cost. 

The vear 1955 has been bedevilled by official 
and unofficial strikes, Every section of the com- 
munity has had to pay some part of the penalty 
for unnecessary inter-union squabbles and it 
is to be hoped that the great Trade Unions 
will find leaders who can lead. 

Unless there is real assurance that a contract 
will be honourably carried out by both parties. 
there can be little confidence or goodwill in 
industry. 


FRUITS OF PROSPERITY 

This goes with the realisation by both em- 
ployers and employed that the fundamental 
interests of both are the same, neither can 
prosper without a prosperous industry, and 
that the consumer is equally entitled to share in 
lower prices for only in this way can the rise 
in the cost of living and inflation be halted. 
The great difficulty lies in a reasonable division 
of the fruits of prosperity. 

What can be said is that if the people in 
the United States of America were prepared to 
accept today the standard of living they had 
twenty-five years ago, they would need to 
work only one day a week under current in- 
dustrial conditions. 

As it is they prefer to take full advantage 
of every labour-saving device, work hard while 
on the job and so have all the advantages that 
they now enjoy. 

Cannot we capture that spirit of individual 
enterprise which accepts the principle that all 
are entitled to work to their full capacity to 
their own and the national benefit. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK LIMITED 


THe Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. will be held in Mancheser 
on Thursday, February 10th, 1956. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Eric E. Carpenter: 

The proceedings. at the Annual Generai 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction of 
formal business and I propose to continue the 
practice of recent years in issuing a brief state- 
ment on the Bank’s affairs in advance of the 
Meeting. 

You will see from the Accounts that Deposits 
stand at £137,077,348 a decrease of £10,589,789, 
A fall in banking deposits was, of course, 
inevitable in view of the conditions which 
obtained during most of 1955. Moreover, as I 
pointed out last year, our own Deposits on 
December 31st, 1954, were temporarily swollen 
by some large transitory balances. 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely 
Cash, Money at Call and Discounts, amount 
in total to £51,778,861 or 37% of our Deposits. 

British Government Securities stand at 
£33,441,407. Gilt-edged prices have fallen 
steadily during the year, including the prices 
of the short-dated securities which form so 
large a part of the investments of the Clearing 
Banks. We have, as always, valued our British 
Government Securities at market price or less. 

Advances at £45,074,700 show an increase 
of £1,765 as compared with December, 1954, 
but a reduction of some 10% in the total 
figure of our overdrafts as compared with 
last June. 

Our Net Profit, after making the usual 
provisions (which include contributions to 
Staff Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds and appropriations to Contingencies 
Account) is £331,449 an increase of £20,354 on 
the year. With the balance brought forward 
of £187,071 this gives a total of £518,520 to 
be dealt with. After transferring £150,000 to 
Pension Funds we propose to pay dividends 
at the rate of 14°, on the “A” Shares and 
124°, (the maximum) on the “B” Shares and 
to carry forward £191,528. I feel sure you will 
agree that these results are satisfactory. 
Although the rate of dividend for the whole 
year is the same as last year, the cost will be 
£21,445 greater because of the increase in 
the Paid-Up Capital last year and of the lower 
standard rate of tax. 

In his April Budget, the Chancellor, relying 
no doubt on the efficacy of the monetary 
weapon, felt able to sound an optimistic note 
and to reduce taxation, but the disastrous dock 
and railway strikes in June not only held up 
trade but undermined confidence in this 
country abroad. 

In the event stronger action was required 
and the Banks were called upon by the 
Chancellor in July to take action to bring 
about a significant reduction in advances. This 
was followed by the October Budget, which 
increased both Profits Tax and Purchase Tax, 
and about which there has been so much 
controversy. 

At the end of the year, as might be expected, 
reports of increasing activity were being 
received from all the areas in which the Bank 
has branches, with the exception of some of 
the textile districts, but offices dealing with 
the engineering industry and with iron and 
steel report greater activity than ever. All this 
has been reflected in the growth of the Bank's 
business which has expanded, I am glad to say, 
very satisfactorily indeed, and I should like 
to take the opportunity of expressing on behalf 
of all my colleagues and myself to Mr. King, 
the General Manager, the Assistant General 
Managers, and to all members of the Bank’s 
staff wherever they may be serving, our best 
thanks for all their efforts in the Bank’s 
interests throughout the year, and our sincere 
appreciation of their keenness and enthusiasm. 



























































































































































































































9) 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


4 FAVOURABLE OVERALL RESULT 





Tne Annual General Meeting for the year 
1956 of the Stockholders will be held at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3, on Thursday, 9th February, 
1956. 

Capital Issued £22,914,703: Reserve Fund 
£17,750,000. Current Deposit and other Ac- 
counts £1,390.036.409 (1954—£1,439,930,557). 
Advances £358,307,384 (1954—£388,808,982). 
Investments £447,145,207 (1954—£51 1,220,779). 
Net Profit £2,645,381 (1954—£2,549,339). 


the following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. Anthony William 
luke. circulated to the Stockholders 


PROEITS IN 1955S 


The profits of the Bank are slightly higher 
on balance than a year ago, and the Board are 
ecommending the same dividends as for 1954, 
Ou profits have been affected by the increase 
in the price of money during 1955, but whilst 
this may be expected to produce increased 
ross profits, it reflects an unbalanced economy 
and tends to bring awkward problems in its 
ain. The active steps which we had to take 
to reduce our advances have inevitably reduced 
our r profit- earning capacity. They did not, how- 
begin to take effect until the second half 

of "the year, and as the influence of dearer 
money began to operate early in the year, and 
s rather .ess provision has to be made for tax, 
he net outcome is rather more favourable than 
Jast year. This result has been achieved in spite 
of the fact that there has been a heavy increase 
in our expenses due to an extensive reorganisa- 


tion of our salary structure which we under- 
.ok early in the vear. The Board were satistied 
that this was a proper siep for them to take 
int justice to the legitimate needs of the staff 
id the resultant increase together with the 


onsequential pension provision, would have 
en much more noticeable in our accounts 
if they had not occurred in a year when 
i happened to be abnormally 


ross mcome 
puovant, 


Our Investments show a marked fall on the 
year, as a direct consequence of the contraction 
of credit. When the squeeze began to develop 
in the early part of the year we sold a consider- 
ible block of our shortest-dated investments, 
vhich would by this time have been redeemed 
in any case. We have also taken advantage of 
the conditions prevailing to carry out certain 
exchanges designed to improve the balance of 
our portfolio, without increasing its average 
naturity. As is well known, there has been a 
heavy fall during the past year in the market 
quotations for securities of the class which we 
hold, but we regard this as of passing interest 
only and, as on former occasions, we do not 
think it necessary to immobilise inner reserves 
by making any turther specific provision 
ivainst it. 

Our advances, in spite of the reduction in 
the last few months, show a substantial in- 

ease on the average of the monthly figures as 
compared with 1954, and the average vield is 

obably about 10s. per cent. higher. This has 
helped to ofiset reduced income from our 
Investments at their lower level, but with 
Advances now showing a downward trend we 
annot expect to be so fortunate in this respect 


in 1946 
i ‘ 


Copies of the Directors’ Report containing 
the full text of the Chairman’s Statement may 
he obtained from Barclays Bank Limited, 
Room 158, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


THe 126th Annual General Meeting of The 
District Bank Ltd. will be held in Manchester 
on 10th February, 1955. 

In the course of his statement the chairman, 
Sir Thomas D. Barlow, G.B.E., said: 

It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death of Sir Frank Platt and of Sir Samuel 
Turner, Sir Frank, who died last July, had been 
a Director since 1944 we shall miss having 
the benefit of his wide caperience and practical 
advice. 

Sir Samuel, who was not only an eminent 
industrialist but also a most generous benefac- 
tor to many good causes, died in December. He 
was a member of the Board for twenty years 
and was Deputy Chairman from 1943 until 
he resigned at the end of 1948. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
referring to the Knighthood that is to be 
conferred on Mr. W. W. F, Shepherd. You will, 
| know, join with me in congratulating him on 
this recognition of his public services. 

Sir Robert Burrows has recently intimated 
his desire to relinquish the office of Deputy 
(hairman, a position which he has held with 
distinction since 1947, I am, however, pleased 
to say that we are still to have his support as 
a member of both the Board and the London 
Committee. 

During the year we have had the pleasure of 
welcoming two new Directors, Mr. William 
Proctor Smith and Sir Henry Spurrier, both of 
whom are well known in industrial and com- 
mercial circles, 

THE ACCOUNTS 

From the Balance Sheet you will see that 
deposits are nearly £12 million lower than they 
were the previous December. The decline was 
largely due to the Government’s disinflationary 
policy, which was designed, among other 
things, to limit banking resources. 

On the assets side the items, Cash, Money at 
call and short notice, Treasury Bills and Bills 
of Exchange are larger in total and their ratio 
to deposits, at 39.9 per cent., discloses a very 
liquid position. 

in marked contrast there is a sharp decline 
in our Investments, This has been partly 
brought about by the increased accommoda- 
tion which our customers required during the 
first half of last year, and partly by our greater 
liquidity compared with December, 1954. 

POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The further addition to the Bank Property 
item is accounted for by purchases of premises 
in places were we intend to open new offices 
and also where, notably Leicester and St. 
Albans, our business had outgrown the exist- 
ing accommodation. We have during 1955 
opened branches at Derby, Evesham and 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1, and 
this January we began business at Eastbourne. 

THE YEAR’S EARNINGS 

After making the usual provisions, we show 
a Net Profit of £636,784 which is £47,921 higher 
than that of the previous year. With the 
amount brought in from 1954 the disposable 
balance is £1,059,698. As mentioned in the 
Report, we propose to appropriate £300,000 to 
our reserve for contingencies, After this deduc- 
tion, and allowing for dividend payments at 
the same rate as last year, there remains 
£435,579 to be carried forward. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR AHFAD 

If, with the support of substantial economies 
hy the Government, the restraining forces 
become truly effective, we may expect exces- 
sive demand—-the real cause of our trouble— 
to be brought much more firmly under control. 
For the present, however, industry must be 
prepared to feel some discomfort from the 
disciplinary measures, and particularly from 
the limitation of credit, since rising prices of 
certain basic materials and rising wages 
threaten to make inroads into working capital. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


MR. D. J. ROBARTS ON 
“CREDIT SQUEEZE,” GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE AND CONSUMPTION 

DEMAND 


THe 123rd annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on Feb- 
ruary 9th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman (D. J. Robarts, 
Esq.): 

The profit and loss account shows a net 
profit for the year of £1,882,139 compared with 
£1,827,044 for 1954. An interim dividend of 
9 per cent. has been paid. It is proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 9 per cent. and to appro- 
priate £1,000,000 to Contingencies Account, 
Investments continue to be shown in the 
Balance Sheet at less than market value, 

‘The past year has been an eventful one for 
the United Kingdom in the field of national 
finance. The financial policy pursued by the 
Government dominates the activities of the 
whole banking industry of the United King- 
dom, The most publicised feature of banking 
policy during the year has been the “credit 
squeeze. 

By midsummer it became apparent that the 
steps taken e arlier in the year to improve the 
country’s economy were not adequate. On 25th 
July the Chancellor, through the medium of 
the Bank of England, requested the member 
banks of the British Bankers’ Association to 
bring about a “positive and significant” reduc- 
tion in their advances to their customers over 
the next few months. 

In carrying out the Chancellor’s request, the 
Bank has been presented with innumerable 
problems both economic and human. To de- 
prive our customers, whose welfare we have at 
heart and upon whose prosperity our own must 
depend, of the bank credit which they would 
normally and reasonably expect, can only be 
justified on the ground that credit restriction is 
at this time necessary to supplement other 
Government measures aimed at strengthening 
the country’s financial position. 

The measures which have been taken in the 
monetary field appear to be working in the 
right direction. The drain on our gold and 
dollar reserves is diminishing and the sterling 
exchange is firmer. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether they will be sufficient to place 
our economy on a solid and impregnable 
foundation. 


NEED FOR MAJOR CHANGES 
OF POLICY 

Arbitrary controls and restrictions of bank 
credit are merely attempts to cover up the 
symptoms and cannot cure the disease of infla- 
tion. What is needed is to reduce the volume 
of the demand for credit which is linked up 
with high Government expenditure and exces- 
sive consumption on the part of the public. 

The high policy of the Government in fields 
ranging from Defence to the National Health 
Service, and not forgetting the whole gamut of 
subsidies, needs a radical re-appraisal in the 
light of our present-day needs and capacities. 
Only major changes of policy can produce the 
necessary easing of the heavy burden upon our 
economy—a burden which could not be sup- 
ported if a recession in trade were to occur. 

There remains, however, the even more 
thorny problem of reducing consumption de- 
mand. The official statistics on National In- 
come and Expenditure show clearly that the 
bulk of the consumption demand comes from 
the aggregate carnings of the lower-income 
groups. A fresh round of wage increases 1s NOW 
in progress and one cannot but feel deep mis- 
givings as to their effects on our future balance 
of payments. An intensive campaign needs to 


(Contd. at foot of page 93) 
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WANTED-A NEW INDUSTRIAL CHARTER 


By NICHOLAS 


jp | may repeat the hope that the new 
Chancellor will avoid making money any 
dearer and will pursue the direct approach 
tc the trade unions, which is essential before 
a stabilisation of prices can even be con- 
sidered, I must at least attempt to give the 
terms on which I think a wage-restraint 
agreement might be forthcoming. The 
avoidance of wage-inflation is so important 
—indeed, if wages continue to rise faster 
than productivity our future as an industrial 
power is doomed—that I fear it will go very 
badly for the Conservative Party if an 
agreement with the trade unions is not 
reached. It will suggest to the electorate that 
the only party which can win the co- 
operation of labour, without which we are 
lost, is the Socialist Party. Rumour has it 
that Mr. Butler was ready to secure an 
agreement with the TUC by pledging 
dividend restraint to wage restraint, but was 
stopped at the last moment by the old 
Cabinet. Let us hope that the new Cabinet 
will not be so obstructive or the new 
Chancellor so unlucky. For what is urgently 
wanted is an industrial charter which will 
enable management and labour to pull to- 
gether, expand production and increase 
productivity. The first clause of the charter 
must be a declaration of the position and 
purpose of profit in the new capitalist 
system. Last week Sir Thomas Sopwith, the 
chairman of the very successful Hawker 
Siddeley group, felt obliged to apologise for 
the large profits he had been making—they 
showed a rise of over 60 per cent. (before 
taxation) in the year to July last—which, he 
said, represented only a moderate return on 
the greatly increased turnover. If this 
country, he added, was to overcome the 
difficult economic conditions ahead, 
industry must continue to make profits and 
plough back the major part of them to 
finance development and research. The first 
claim on profits must always be for the 
capital development needed to maintain the 
technical efficiency of the plant, improve 
productivity and allow for expansion. The 
next claim, I submit, is for an adequate 
dividend without which the risk capital will 
not be subscribed—and without risk capital 
the company is hamstrung. The final claim 
on profits comes from the silent consumer 
—the claim for lower prices. 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
(Contd. from page 92) 

be undertaken to explain the facts to the people 
and to convince them that increases of money 
wages, unaccompanied by increases in produc- 
tivity, must have the effect of raising prices 
and the cost of living, and undermining the 
stability of our economy. Our solvency is pre- 
carious and, as the events of last year have 
shown, at the mercy of strikes in key industries; 
and so long as the Government is not able to 
deal with this problem, confidence in our 
economy is not likely to be restored abroad. 
On this point, too, I can only express the hope 
that the Government will be able, with the 
co-operation of the T.U.C., to induce in organ- 
ised labour a clearer realisation of the difficul- 
ties with which we, in this island, are faced in 
trying to maintain our standard of living. How- 
ever, the difficulties are by no means un- 
manageable and if tackled firmly, by appro- 
priate measures, | am confident that they can 
be overcome. 


DAVENPORT 


This statement of the claims on profits 
may be disputed, but I am prepared to 
defend it in detail. It will be objected that 
wages are given no claim. But in theory and 
in law wages have no claim on profits. In 
practice, labour has a first charge on 
revenues for the payment of its wages, even 
before taxes are paid to the Government 
or interest is paid to bankers or debenture 
holders—and this means that labour, in 
effect, comes ahead of profitability. What 
more can it want? If wages are given a 
claim on profits labour becomes a partner 
of the equity-holders or proprietors, which 
is contrary to capitalist practice, and with 
labour ‘partnership’ we find we have 
arrived, before long, at syndicalism. I regret 
that both the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties are flirting with the idea of co- 
partnership and _ profit-sharing. This 
romance will only land them finally in a 
managerial state—a British brand of the 
sort of fascism Mussolini invented. If 
labour is allowed any claim on profits it 
will only be a matter of time before it claims 
the lot—and that will not only deny the 
consumer any reduction in prices but make 
it impossible to plough anything back for 
development, research and renewals. An 
industrial charter for any progressive 
nation that intends to remain competitive 
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in international trade must therefore pro- 
vide for the allocation of profits in the 
three ways I suggest—first, for the plant, 
second, for the risk capital, and third, for 
the consumer. 

” - od 


I am not begging the question of the 
dividend. The proper rate of return allow- 
able on the risk-capital must vary with the 
risks involved. It must be related not to 
the nominal capital of the company, but to 
the amount of real capitaf employed in the 
business. If that is not secyring an adequate 
return in the opinion of the market the risk 
capital will not be forthcoming and the 
business will die. The actual dividend paid 
on the nominal capital must therefore be 
left to the discretion of the management 
confronted with the market, but there is 
enough information at the disposal of the 
Treasury about the average earnings of 
capital employed in different types of 
business to enable the Government to put 
an excess profits tax, if necessary, on exces- 
sive earnings. Surely an understanding 
between Government, capital and labour 
on the proper functioning of the capitalist 
system—or rather the private enterprise 
sector of our very mixed economy—an 
understanding which will include the 
definition, distribution and taxation of 
profit, is not impossible of attainment. Some 
hard thinking must be done and done 
quickly. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE strong recovery in Government stocks 
on Tuesday helped to steady the drifting 
market in industrial ordinary shares. It was 
the end of a depressing Stock Exchange 
account and there was no doubt some 
‘bear covering’ on the eve of the Prime 
Minister’s speech. Nevertheless, there was 
some genuine buying encouraged by the 
rumour that Sir Anthony had nothing new 
to say about the disinflation which is now 
doing its work. The fears about another 
rise in the Bank rate are subsiding. The 
increase in the rates charged to local 
authorities by the Public Works Loan 
Board were based not on anticipation of 
dearer money but on the new principle that 
the rates must conform to the current-mar- 
ket in local authority credit. Since freedom 
was given to the local councils to borrow 
in the mortgage market for short as well as 
for long periods there has been a rush to 
borrow on the part of councils squeezed by 
their banks. The new PWLB rates are 
54 per cent. for loans up to five years 
(against 44 per cent.) and 54 per cent. for 
loans over fifteen years (against 5 per cent.). 
Thus there are now higher rates for short 
loans than for long-term loans, which 
points to the harshness of the present 
money squeeze. We must be thankful that 
dear money is still regarded as an emer- 
gency for the short term. 
* * 

With a recession looming ahead in the 
American automobile industry—the major 
companies are planning to cut 1955 produc- 
tion by about 124 per cent.—it seems a bad 
time to market over 10} million shares of 
the parent Ford Motor Company. But big 
financial operations (involving nearly $700 
million) have to be planned well in advance 





and cannot be postponed because the 
market has become unpropitious. Ford has 
just enjoyed the most prosperous year in its 
history—its nine months’ sales equalled the 
twelve months of 1954—and such is the 
magic of the Ford name that the demand 
for the shares will probably exceed the 
supply. The price fixed is $644 N.Y. (or 
$1174 London) which allows the investor 
to buy into the Ford equity for the first time 
at 84 times 1955 earnings. This is cheaper 
than the current price of General Motors 
(9.9 times earnings) but dearer than that of 
Chrysler (6.6 times earnings). The dividends 
paid by Ford last year were $3.2 per 
share, but $1.31 were considered as extras. 
The quarterly dividend is to be $0.6 per 
share. If, say, $3 'is paid this year, the 
dividend yield would be 4.6 per cent. to an 
American. The opening price in London 
on Wednesday rose to 7 premium and 
caution must be exercised. Henry Ford the 
Second did right to warn the subscribing 
public that the motor business was highly 
competitive and risky. 
* e * 

For a high-yielding share outside the 
malaise of the industrial share markets I 
have chosen this week TOBACCO SECURITIES 
TRUST, Whose gross profits increased by 174 
per cent. for the year to October last and 
net profits by over 20 per cent. The Trust 
is engaged in the overseas finance of the 
British American Tobacco group and has a 
portfolio of shares, 80 per cent. of which 
are in tobacco (and mainly overseas). The 
dividends have been increased on the ordi- 
nary capital from 19 to 21 per cent. and on 
the deferred from 18.28 to 27.42 per cent. 
At 52s. the ordinary shares yield about 8 
per cent.; at 59s. the deferred yield 94. 






















































































































































Naughty Resolutions 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 307 
Report by A.M.O.S. 


‘A prize of £5 was offered to competitors to indulge their lower natures with a set of six 
naughty resolutions which they would like to make if conscience could be persuaded 
to take a holiday. 


WuHo would have thought so many com- 
petitors had so much wickedness in them? 
That was the trouble with too many: their 
bad resolutions were too wholehearted, 
instead of being merely naughty. Rhymed 
couplets were the rule, prose the exception. 
Daniel Cambridge would ‘take a sidelong 
look at George’s hand at Bridge’; S. T. 
Valley would ‘call Sir Thomas Beecham 
“Tom” (from a safe distance) at a Prom’; 
E. A. Payne would ‘post Country letters in 
the slit that’s labelled Town’; and so on. 
Competent prize-worthy entries were sent 
by E. D. M. Simpson, J. M. Rae, E. E. 
Calder, Joy Rudd, A. H. Cooper, Geoffrey 
Childs, Pibwob, G. J. Blundell, Angela 
Kent, H. A. C. Evans, Vera Telfer, Heather 
Vineham, C. Kittiwake, J. O'Dwyer, F 
Collingwood, ‘Roff,’ Jebronius, Granville 
Garley, Irene Poulton, Leslie Johnson, 
A. M. Crowden, Eileen Tulloch and V. R 
Ormerod, as well as those mentioned above. 
Prizes of £1 each are awarded to Valdor, 
P.M., Alan Simpson, R. Kennard Davis and 
“Vera Mouse.’ (Vera’s entry, however, is a 
little too badly spelled, surely, even for 
Form IIIb!) 

SOS. Could some competitors take a 
little more care to make their truly terrible 


handwriting more legible, if not more 
beautiful? 
PRIZES 
(VALDOR) 
Throughout the year | will indulge 
A growing equatorial bulge 
Whoever stands in bus or train, 
Once seated, seated I'll remain. 
Consistently inconstant reader, 
I'll skip the fourth, nay every, leader. 


I'll lie abed (as now) till nine, 
But of set purpose and design. 


Contrariwise, I'll keep the light 
On, reading thrillers half the night. 


And finally, if so I choose, 
I'll go to work in dirty shoes. 


(P. M.) 

My New Year Resolutions go dancing through 
my head 

Ill never mend my nylons, but buy new ones 
instead; 

I won’t collect on flag-days, however sad the 
cause; 

I'll give up stopping smoking, good works, and 
my in-laws; 

1 will not try new recipes—bortsch, gnocchi or 
goulash, 

But give the family simple food, stew, sausage, 
mince and hash; 

| will not keep accounts again—it lowers the 
morale, 

Or ever do spring-cleaning, or be house-proud 
at all; 

And oh, when water’s really short I'll fill my 
bath a-brim 

And splash and sing and wallow, and not wipe 
off the rim! 


(ALAN SIMPSON) 


To eat my good rich gravy with 
The spoon reserved for pudding; 
To prune the roses in July 

Long after they are budding; 

To pay my children’s school fees when 
The term is nearly over; 

To let the lovely new-laid lawn 
Get riddled through with clover; 
To come in from the garden with 
My boots all caked and muddy; 
And always when the parson calls 
To say to him, ‘How bloody’! 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
I mean to lead an idle and disreputable life. 
Leaving all domestic worries to a much-endur- 
ing wife. 
I mean to eat and drink henceforth whatever 
I've a mind to, 
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And to get up in the morning just whenever 
I’m inclined to. 

I mean to smoke incessant pipes (I never could 
resist em) oe 

Until the fragrant nicotine’s pervaded all] my 


system. 
I mean to fling away from me all serious 
ambitions, 


And expend my ample leisure on Spectator 
Competitions. 

I mean to shed my kisses, like a chartered 
libertine, : 

On Jennifer and Cynthia, Veronica and Jean, 

In short, | mean to carry on precisely as at 
present, : 

And hope the ultimate results will not be too 
unpleasant! 


(‘VERA MOUSE’) 
Six NUAGHTY REZOLUSSHUNS 
By BiL_ty Brown, Form IIIB 
wot a wizerd idear! 
I rezolve 

1. to bust my munnybox and cash my beestli 
sayvingstamps and spend all the lolly ona 
spasesiut. . 

2. to hav a go with dads blolamp wile mum 
is owt. | bet i cood do it okay. 

3. to maik a stinkbom and let it of in the 
frensh clas. 

4. to taik my cattypult to chior and hav a shot 
at siant jhons haylo in the eest windo wile 
rekter is preeching. 

5. to bash joans miner. 

6. to send a boks of choclats fild with musterd 
to the editer if i dont get a prise for this. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 310 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 

There has recently been published a 
History of Golf by Robert Browning. Com- 
petitors are asked to imagine that this was 
the work of the poet, and for the usual prize 
to provide an introductory poem from 
Browning's pen. Limit: sixteen lines. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 310,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by January 31. Results in 
the Spectator of February 10. 
























Two prizes will be awarded 
and a book token for one guinea. 


1 copy o} the De Luxe 


dition ot Chambers's Iwenticth ( entury Dictionary 


They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution 
opened after noon on February 7 and addressed: Crossword No. 871, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 











_ - 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 871 i 
ACROSS DOWN : 
1 Golfer’s expletives echo his strokes (6). 1 Comparatively good fellow to the Irish, 9 
4 Listen? No. It’s rude! (8) fond of soup? (7) 9 
9 An offering in the shape of an orange 2 All on top when I’ve risen after a mixed ® 
(6). tea! (9) af 
10 No lawyer’s fees charged to the testator, 3 Jot this down (6). 12 
evidently (4-4). 5 Tangled yarn offers noi one solution | 
12 Genera! who might inspire the selection (4) ie 
committee to do this in the matter ol 6 Mine’s no closed shop tor actors (4-4) é 
the bowling (8) 7 ‘Every existence would —— in Thee is 
13 Classical but new in Canada (6). (Emily Bronte) (5) «@ 
15 ‘Swinging siow with sullen —— 8 Work on the land unti] maturity come: eerie 
(Milton) (4). (7) : 
16 Good for knives but not noses (10). 11 Here’s the winner at the flower show: 9 
19 A Lawrence character always out of look sharp! (7) a 
bounds (10). i4 A pendant makes this a heavenly : 
20 Oh, it’s that regretfu! girl again! (4) flavour (7). es 
23 Admonition to restive yachtsmen 17 Descriptive of the pantechnicon’s objec! F) 
possibly (6). and activity (2. 3, 4). fad 
25 Dilemma to be this for even the most 18 Pen lapse of an Irish lad (8) 
energetic driver if there’s a puncture (8) 19 Tom Kitten’s mamma (7). 
27 Burlesque of a stray vet (8) 21 Puss, etc.. being thrown into confusion 
28 Take away that class! (6) are mistrusted (7) 27 
29 Discoverable in a garden nesting-box 22 This kind of committee seems very 
(8) choosy! (6) 
30 ‘There, where the |ong —— roars, hath 24 Vegetable from Somerset, rather burn! 
been The stillness o! the central sea’ (5) 29 
(Tennyson) (6) 26 Tate’s found at length (4). 









clad 
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So.wtion on February 10 


The winners of Crossword No, 868 are 
Cumberland Road, Kew, Surrey 


Solution to No. 869 on page 95 


Miss C. M. Bowen 18 
and Mr. S. C. L. Hoppina, Il 


Prospect Park, Exeter, Devon. 
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fied advertisements must be| LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of 


Classi : - |Special Responsibility—Deputy Headmis- 
paid, 3s. per line. Line AverageS| tress, Kidbrooke School, Corelli Road, 
4 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box) S.E.3, Headmistress: Miss M. G. Green. 
ls extra Classified | Applications invited for appointment as 

Numbers a * 4g ,| Deputy Headmistress of this secondary 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, school for 2,000 girls, Burnham (London) 


.| salary with special allowance of £450. There 
is provision for academic courses leading 
to G.C.E. (O.A. and S. levels) and in pre- 
paration for advanced studies in Catering, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery and Com- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | merce. Applicanis must have good quailifi- 


‘ower Street, London, W.C.1 
Richens EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


a 











cations, organising ability, a_ variety of 
engag’ of persons answering these| teaching experience and wide interests. 
4 om be made through a\Application forms EO/TS10 (Kidbrooke 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a) Deputy) to be obtained from and returned 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| to Education Officer (EO/TS10), The County 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or @| Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 27th 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or January, 1956. Candidates who have re- 
se, or the employment, is excepted from) cently applied for similar posts, and have no 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| narticulars to add, may apply on Form 
cies Order, 1952. TS10B (48). 

s Assistant, Light Music Pro-/ NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, ORGANIST. 
am (Sound) Duties include building,| The College proposes to appoint an 
‘sting and making detailed arrangements| Oreanist, to begin his duties as soon as 
fot Light Music programmes for various) Possible after 25th March, 1956, Further 
types of ensembic, supervision in studio of | particulars may be obtained from the 
rehearsals aNd transmission, Musical train- Warden.—Applications for the post must 
ing, professional experience, thorough) b€ received not later than 10th February. 
knowledge of light music repertoire essen-| The choice of the College will not neces- 
tial, Ability to write presentation material sarily be confined to those who apply. 
for microphone an advantage. Salary £975 NORTHAMPTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
(may be higher if qualifications exceptional)| (482 beds), Applications are invited from 
rising by $ annual increments to £1,280 p.a.| suitable candidates for admission to the 
maximum. Requests for application forms) modern general turse Training School of 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting} this Hospital. Full particulars may be ob- 





Reference 1485 ‘Spt.') should reach Ap-|tained from the Matron. 
pointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting) RQTARY INTERNATIONAL in Great 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days. | Britain and Ireland has a vacancy for an| 


CAMBRIDGE, Managing Director of Uni-- ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT at its| 
versity and Town Waterworks Company re-| London Headquarters, The job should in-; 
quires Experienced Woman Secretary who/| terest a man of really first-class general edu-) 
wants to settle down in a permanent, pen-| cation and with a lively interest in current) 
sonable job; is not afraid of work and re-| social and international affairs. The duties} 
sponsibility; has poise and personality. Salary! will include some editorial work, Age, not 
£400/£500 according to qualifications, —| over 30. the salary (including a cost of liv-| 
Applications with full particulars to 4/ ing bonus), according to age and experience,} 
Bene’t Street, Cambridge will be in the range £650-£850 p.a., with 

, - Prospects. Compulsory contributory pen- 
CARHERS ay Hote! Book-AeeDer/ReceD-| fiom and imurance scheme, Form of aboir 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal| Cation from the Secretary, R.I.8.1., Tavis- 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern |‘t0ck House (South), Tavistock Square, Lon- 
Training College, Brighton 6. . |don, W.C.1, Mark envelope ‘Administrative 


Assistant.” 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and 
Female office staff, temporary and per- 
—. Typewriting, duplicating, — Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, ~ i iS } 
WZ TRAtalser 9090. SITUATIONS WANTED 
HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL GIRL with ideas and initiative requires 
SERVICE. Applications are invited for the} Evening Work, Mondays and Tuesdays, — 
following posts: STATISTICIANS, EAST| Box No. 2257. 
AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. Candidates 
should be not more than 35 years old and 
should possess a good Honours Degree in 
Mathematics, Economics or other appro- 
ptiate main subject combined with Statistics. LECTURES 
Experience in experimental statistics and/or 
campling surveys desirable, Duties include| GIMPEL FILS, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 
the design and analysis of sampling sur-| A. Mintchine (1898-1931) and Seven Selected 
veys and experiments and the maintenance! Paintings by Ivon Hitchens. 
of routine serics of statistics of population INTERNATIONAL Exhibition of Books on} 
and natural resources, The appointment is) History, from many countries, Open until] 
pensionable subject to 2 years’ probation.| Jan. 28th at Collet’s Exhibition Gallery, 45) 
The salary is in the scale £816 to £1,620 per| Museum St., London, W.C.1. Wkdys 11 to 
annum (including a pensionable allowance),;6 p.m. Sats., 4 p.m. 
ae whieh prunonable cost of living allo¥-| MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
cant uc ad he Be IV © = ary ; W.1. La Jeune Peinture de Paris. Closing 

Moum of £162 per annum. Income tax) 4em Feb. Daily 10-5.30, Sat., 10-12.30. 


is at local rates. Free passages are provided . 

on appointment and leave for the officer, his) MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Drawings by 
wife and children up to the cost of three| ELSE MEIDNER, Until Feb. 11, Daily 
adult passages Liberal home leave is allowed] 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 142 New Bond Street, 
on full salary.—Apply in writing to the| W-1. 

Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, TATE GALLERY, MODERN ART IN 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, giving) THE UNITED STATES, Weekdays 10-6; 
briefly age qualiiications and experience.| Sun, 2-6. Adm, Free. Closes Feb. 12th 
Mention 1eference number (BCD 59/88/02). qEPLO GIANBATTISTA & GIANDO- 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. City) MENICO. An Exhibtion of Drawings and 
Literary Institute, Stukeley Street, W.C.2.| Etchings. Art Council Gallery, 4 St, James’s 
Applications are invited from men and|Sq., S.W.1, Closes 20th January. Fri. 10-6. 
women for the post of full-time Principal.| Admission 1s. 

The City Literary Institute provides, mainly VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM. Anglo- 
in the evenings, part-time non-vocational | Jewish Art & History, 1656-1956, Dly. 10-6. 
adult education, in literature, modern} Sun, 2.30-6. UNIIL JAN, 29 Is, SAT. 
‘anguages, history, philosophy, music and| FRER 

the arts, Good honours degree and wide| ; 
fxpetience of teaching and organisation 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 























essential. Salary scale £1,415 x £50—£1,565 * = 

a. £1,212.17.0—£1,565 (women) plus! PERSONAL 

ondon allowance, Application forms from 

Education Officer (£3), County. Hall,| A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 


ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you. E.M.1. 
Institutes, Dept. S.P.50, London, W.4, 
(Associated with H.M.V.) 


ALLWOOD’S ANNUAL JANUARY SALE, 


S.B.1, returnable by 10th February (11). 








SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 868 
ACROSS.—1 Cuscus. 4 Schedule. 10 





Broader. 11 Resolve. 12 Little-ease. 13 Gnat.| Do not miss our oustanding January Bargain 
8 Indites, 17 Amassed. 19 Expunge. 21 Offers. Write for Special} Sale Catalogue. 
Vetton, 23 Silk. 24 Understand. 27| Allwood Bros. Ltd. (Carnation & Pink| 


Piccolo. 28 Station. 29 Desolate. 30 Greets.| Specialists), 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


,DOWN.—1 Caballine. 2 Scouted. 3|CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
Undulating. 5 Coruscate. 6 Ease. 7 Uplands.| lenses whiie you pay tor them Choose your 
Fxeat, 9 Free. 14 Camel’s-hair. 
Sternpost. 18 Dingdongs, 20 Palaces, 
Teatime. 23 Sapid. 25 East. 26 Coil. 








16|own practitioner, Details from the Contact} 
22/ Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 41s), Reece Mews, | 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 





PRIVATE LIVES 
FOR SALE 
FOR £2 OR LESS 


—the frightening story of investigation agencies 


F Systane in America one out of every two adults has been 
investigated, not by the Government—but by private 
agents for private purposes. Already there are 150,000 private 
investigators at work. Already telephone wires are tapped and 
hidden TV transmitters installed to spy on the conversations 
and behavour of unsuspecting people. 

For £2 or less you can employ a private detective agency to 
investigate anyone you like. What is happening there could 
happen here. 

These are some of the unpleasant facts revealed in Picture 
Post in an exclusive article entitled “Your Life for Sale.” 


There's more to SEE... 
more to READ... 
more to TALK ABOUT... 
in 


PIiCTvURE 


OS 


ON SALE WEDNESDAY 25th JANUARY 








CANCER PATIENT (552125). Poor man} HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
(69), cared for by wife, “Nothing further| Readers having anything w sell or profes- 
can be done,”’ but help is needed to pro- sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
vide sufficient coal. Please help us to care, their announcement to the notice of the many 
for him (also thousands of other sad cases). thousands of .caders of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Jewellery welcomed.—Nationaj Socicty tor) Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 34. 
Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 Victoria Street,| per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
S.W.1, |“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.) {C1 with reminance, by Monday prior 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's : ? 

Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet; OUT WITH THE OLD ways of serving 
from Dept. 274C. 115 Oxford Street, London,| UP cold meat. In with Rayner's Indian 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent; Mango Chutney—From all good grocers. 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993.) SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
Branches in main towns. | trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


PEE for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed, Cash or 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
and the Human Male sen on by post. particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 


Write or call for our Free Price List and! Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
Literature on Family Planning, ek bene Cc.2. 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. Continued Overiea/ 
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STUDENTS, young people, spend holiday 
1956 with congenial German students, Old 
Manor house, now student home, beautiful 
country near scene Dambusters. Little com- 
fort but good food, wonderful company. 
Full board, £5 10s, p.w.—Box No, 2098. 

TAILOR-MADE : The new Fiat 10’s cartons 
of Grosvenor Tipped Cigarettes at Is. 10d. 
are ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 





c 





EDUCATIONAL 


BUDDHA STUDY ASSOCIATION, Lon- 
don, commences new study session January 
26th.—Write for programme, Box No. 2095 


CANFORD SCHOOL. Examinations will 
be held in March, 1956, for the 
awarding of: 1, SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £170—£60 p.a. 2, ONE 
CLOSED SCHOLARSHIP, value £200 p.a. 
for boys whose fathers are CLERGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, or who 
died on ACTIVE SERVICE, or, in 
approved cases, are or were serving as 
Regulars in HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 
3 ONE MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP not 
exceeding £140 p.a. in value. 4, ONE 
ART EXHIBITION value £50 p.a. Details 
can be obtained from the Headmaster, 
Canford School, Wimborne. 


CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Bristol 8. An Entrance Scholarship for 
Boarders value £150 will be offered by the 
Council on the result of an examination to 
be held in the week beginning February 20th 
Girls should be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on September Ist, 1956, Closing date for 
applications February 6th, Particulars and 
Application Forms from the Secretary. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 


for Advanced Students by correspondence.—} 


Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENTRANCE. A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination. Write E.M.I, Institutes, Dept. 


S.P.51, London, W.4. (Asociated with) 


H.M.V.) 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Federico 
Torralba, on “‘Monumentos de Aragon : la 
Aljaferia de Zaragona,’ on Friday, 20th 
January, at 6 p.m. 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses being at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road W.14 (Park 8329) 


J ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
iostal Courses for General Certificate o 
on (for Entranc Faculty requir 





Final B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.S 

LL.B. and Diplomas, Also fo; G.C.E, (all 
Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus 
from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OX- 
FORD. Examinations will shortly be held 
for the award of Entrance Scholarships 
Scholarships are of two kinds—Sen 
(under 14) and Junior (under 11), — Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Head- 
master 

POSTAL TUITION for GEN, CERT. OF 
EDUCN (all examining Boards). London 
B.A., B.Sc., M.Sc..Econ B.S.Sociology 
LL.B.. D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 
and Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd., 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est 
1894) 

THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. 
Three Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 
per annum. are awarded on the results of an 


examination to be held in March, to gi 

over 12 and under 14 on October Ist 
Particulars from the Secretary 

rHE CONSTANCE SPRY FLOWER 
SCHOOL Vacancies for Diploma an 
Certificate Courses A high standard 


training for an attractiv areer. (Recog 
nised by the Ministry f Education.) 
Details, 29 Elm Tree Rd., N.W.8 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Colleg 

South Molton Street, W.1 May 530¢ 
(3 lines) 


59 /¢ 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed in G 


| UNIVERSITY 


PARTMENT OF FINE ART, The Univer- 
sity has decided to establish a Department 
of Fine Art, and applications are invited 
for appointment as Lecturer in the History 
and Theory of Fine Art and Head of the 
Department. Initial salary within the scale 
£1,050 to £1,350 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience.—Further in- 
formation and concitions of appointment 
may be obtained from H, Pickbourne, Regis- 
trar. 


a 1¢ 

WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direc 
. QOL (Direct || TTERARY TYPING. 2s, 1,000, 64, carbon 
I 


Grant Boarding: 220 boys). Three scholar- 
ships of £75 p.a. and three of £50 p.a. are 
offered for competition in March, 1956 
Half of these are reserved in the first in- 
stance for sons of Ministers of Religion or 
serving or retired officers of H.M. Forces 
Candidates should have been born between 
March Ist, 1945 and March Ist, 1946 
Entries should be made to the Headquar- 
ters, West Buckland School, Barnstaple, N 
Devon, not later than Ist March. Papers may 
be worked at the candidates own schools 
during the week March 12th-17th. 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off.” The LSJ has 
helped thousands to success, by personal 
tyition by correspondence, It may help you 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gorden Square, LONDON, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, There are LSJ students all 
over the world.’ 


BOOKS PURCHASED—large or smal! col- 
lections of books on most subjects wanted. 
We will arrange to inspect suitable collec- 
tions in town or country without expense or 
obligation to the vendor, Advice free.— 
James Bain Ltd., 14 William IVth Street, 
W.C.2, TEMple Bar 9245 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM by experi- 
enced publisher’s reader and author. Esti- 
mates. Moderate Terms.—The Wessex 
Bureau, Mill Farm, Kelston, Bath. 
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OF NOTTINGHAM DE-;AUTHORS’ MSS.,, any length, typed ip 
days (4-days emergency service urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
Great emphasis on accuracy 
presentation. 4-hour duplicat 


. dictating machine service 
Public, private meetings reported, Recording 
Translations from/into al! 


FICTION-WRITING. 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 


*KNOW-HOW’ Lrings you Writing Success 


“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” B.A 
Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 


Gate, London, W.8 





SHOPPING BY POST 
DELICIOUS COTSWOLD 


suchlike nuisance ailments, 


years as a powerful purifier and healer 
to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar- 


booklet of life-conserving information, Gar- 












whichever 
way you 


look at it... 

















tomorrow 
is worth 


saving for 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 

ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 

in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 
exceeding £450,000 act as a bulwark against 

any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


interest with Income 
Tax paid. Our Five Year Plan offers 34°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 


Please write for booklet No. ° and full information 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOGIETY 


Bournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Rd., Boscombe 
j : 
6/7 NEW BRIDGE ST. 


Tel. Southbourne 43328 
Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 


Investments earn 3° 








CALIFORNIAN FRUIT SALAD, Diced 
Californian Peaches, Pears, Seediess Grapes, 
Hawaiian Pineapple and halved Cherries gj 
in heavy syrup. Known in U.S.A, ag Fruit 
Cocktail’ and a particularly good dej 
only recently available. Tins 1 Ib Net, & for 
26s, CANADIAN PEACHES, Halves, B. 
quisite flavour, Tins 15 oz. net. 8 for 2% 
4 tins each Salad and Peaches, 8 for % 
All Post Paid, SHILLING COFFER ©. 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, Our offen 
appear in this column each week, 
RARE STAMPS, Fine selections of a 
countries (B.C, or For.) sent on approval g 
6d. in the Is. discount from Catalogue prices 
Sold —_ eon old issues to quarter 
Cat VAITT, Outspan, Whi 
Kent ' Wola, 
———— 


PROPERTIES 


LARGE RESIDENCE FOR SALE Situated 
in the Coventry area, Excellent gardens, pj, 
iard room, and other amenities Generally 
known as the best house in this area. Price 
£9,000 Or nearest offer, Photographs can be 
obtained on request to Box No, 226], 





——— a, 
—— 


ACCOMMODATION 


BOG NOR—Comfort. Guest Hse, H. & 
Spring Matt. Good varied menus, Mod 
terms. Widworthy, Sylvan Way, TEL. 359, 
FOUR enterprising young ladies require fp. 
nished flat in Kensington, Victoria o 
Knightsbridge by end of April.—Box 2% 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, neg 
Storrington Holidays or permanent, {j 
miles from sea; buses pass, Central heating 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedroom, 
B iard table. Unlicensed. West Chiltingtos 


»9« 





HOTELS 


BARMOUTH. Glorious scenery. Min-¥-Mor 
Private Hote! in own grounds, Sea From, 
Table Tennis, Talkies Brochure: Ff, 
Waddling 

BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W, 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea froft, 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super 
lative food 74 gns. weekly. Summer, 
84-11 gns 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Clement's Bay, The Island's newest hotel, 
situated on sea front, Private bathrooms, 
orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, 19%, 
104-16 gns, A.A, 4-star. Write for Brochure 
“P.”” Tel. Central 4455 

RYE. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC, 
A.A. approved ensed. A well-liked bol 
day hotel. Reopening 24th March 

THE SUN’S A GUEST [ate into the year at 









on the Isle of Wight, This 
intry house famed for its good 
t services is the ideal place 


ave to take a late holiday. 
4.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
Manager, Farringtord Hotel, 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY ‘ 
Why not let us make individual arrange 





you to enjoy the interesting, 
atmosph f a private family, of 
{ the st al Groups visiting our 
Host-Family-Centre? Meet and 

the country you Visit. 

E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 





LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain's coast and countryside, 
3s. 6d., DE 3d Or with supplementary 





Mini-Guid« sting 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free. Victor 
Hilton, Harboursid Torquay 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Nature lovers wel 
comed, historic bot woods, lakes, own 
farm: Orielton Nature Reserve, Pembroke 


snr 


FRAMP AND REG 





ULAR CARGO SHIP 
nodation 2 to 12 pas 





W short and 
terr round voyages to A 
BOWERMAN LTD 28 ELY PLACE, 


C.1. Tel, HOL. 1887 
WINTER SUN IN MAJORCA, Hotel 
Marina, Puert Soller, terms until 15 


LONDON 


= Marct I ension fron 85 Pesetas 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road rox. 158. 60 yer diem. Taxes and Set 
Tel. Tunbridge 3360 “vscagaat Central Flieaiiaa io ot ou 
French Ci e Private Beach 
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to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 





at their Wellington Press 


Britain by GALE & PoLDEN LTD., Ideal House, Argyll St ! 
1id.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), ld 


weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas 


shot. Subscription Rate 
January 20, 1956 
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